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This constant velocity joint 
permits tilting the differen- 
tial pinion shaft to obtain 
a drop of about 3 inches on 
small cars. Differential con- 
struction remains unchanged. 
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(Pe Bendix-Weiss Universal Joint, developed by 

Bendix, amply service-proved, possesses unique 
advantages of vital importance. Unlike a// ordinary 
(Cardan-type) joints, this joint transmits uniform motion, 
from the driving to the driven shaft member. Permits 
greater angularity in the drive than ever before possible. 
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Constant angular velocity naturally eliminates much 
hitherto unavoidable vibration. It eliminates shaft 
whip and power throb. 

The Bendix-Weiss Universal Joint also provides for 
end motion without sliding splines, with only the neg- 
ligible friction of rolling balls—hence lessens power- 
loss and lengthens life. In many applications, this per- 
mits elimination of one or more costly anti-friction 
bearings from the layout. 

If you are concerned with chassis engineering, these 
facts are pertinent to your problems. 

Correspondence is invited from factory executives 
interested in production quantities of better universal 
joints. 
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SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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30% of SAE Congress 
Speakers from Overseas 


Brilliant Array of Foreign Authorities 
On SAE World Automotive Engineering 
Program Will Bring Latest Reports of Re- 
searches and Many New Developments 


UROPEAN engineers and technologists of world reé 
EK nown will have prominent roles on the extensive 

program of the 1939 World Automotive Engineering 
Congress of the Society of Automotive Engineers, which opens 
in New York May 22, adjourns to Indianapolis on May 29 
and 30 to attend the annual 500-Mile International Automobile 
Sweepstakes, spends May 31 to June 2 inspecting automobile 
factories in Detroit, and closes with a three-day meeting in 
San Francisco, June 6 to 8. 

Twenty-one of the more than 70 authors on the coast-to 
coast program will come trom England, France, Italy, Ger 
many, Czechoslovakia, The Netherlands, and Sweden. They 
will report on the latest European developments of aircraft 
and aircrait engines, passenger-car design, fuels and lubricants, 
diesel engines, and metallurgy. 

Besides these speakers, more than 50 American engineers, 
company presidents, important executives, and technologists 
will discuss these subjects, and will also give the results ot 


latest studies in the field of transportation and maintenance, 
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ERNEST W. HIVES (above), for thirty years with Rolls-Royce, 

Ltd., and since 1936 director and general manager of the 

company, will present a paper on “High Output Aircraft 

Engines" at the Aircraft Engine Session of the 1939 World 

Automotive Engineering Congress of the SAE, Thursday 
morning, May 25, in New York. 


PROF. WILHELM SPANNHAKE (left), one of the world's leading author- 
ities on hydraulics, will discuss "Hydraulic Torque Converters’ at the 
Passenger Car Session, Monday afternoon, May 22. Professor of hydraulic 
engineering at the Technische Hochschule, Karlsruhe, Baden, Germany, 
since 1921, Prof. Spannhake was visiting professor of hydraulics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1931 to 1933. For several years 
he was chief engineer of Fritz Neumeyer A.G., Munich, since combined 


with Briegleb, Hansen & Co., Gotha. 
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WORLD AUTOMOTIVE 


DR. A. E. DUNSTAN (left), the 1938 winner of 
the Redwood Medal of the Institution of Petroleum 
Technologists, London, and honorary editor of the 
Journal" of the Institution, will discuss "Today and 
Tomorrow in Petroleum," at the General Session, 
Monday, May 22. The chief chemist of the Anglo- 
lranian Oil Co., Ltd., and a director of National Oil 
Refineries, Ltd., he was president of the Institution 
from 1929 to 1931. He is honorary chairman of the 
ASTM committee on petroleum products; a member 
of His Majesty's Fuel Research Board; chairman of 
the petroleum committee of the Imperial Institute, 
Mineral Resources Division, and a member of the 
Royal Institution. Beginning his investigations in pe- 
troleum chemistry while a college professor, he has 
made major contributions to the literature on pyro- 
genesis of hydrocarbons; was the discoverer of the 
key to successful commercial desulfurization by hy- 
pochlorites; was an outstanding investigator of sol- 
vent refining methods, particularly the liquid SO, 
treatment; contributed extensively to the study of 
the nature of components of lubricating oils, and 
other milestones of petroleum research. He has con- 
tributed more than 100 papers to scientific societies, 
either as author or co-author. As general editor of 
numerous publications in the field of petroleum, his 
fame as one of the world's leading petroleum tech- 
nologists had been fully established before the re- 
cent publication of "Science of Petroleum,’ a monu- 
mental work of which he was managing editor. 








tractor engineering, production, truck, bus and railcar develop 
ments, and topics of general interest to automotive engineers. 

Dinners, with unusually interesting programs, are planned 
for the meetings in New York, Indianapolis, Detroit, and San 
Francisco, with some of the most important automotive execu 
tives in the country scheduled to speak. 

European authorities will present 11 of the 19 papers on 
aircraft and aircraft engines at the New York and San Fran- 
cisco meetings. Authors of 6 of the 17 papers on fuels and 
lubricants are Europeans. Two of the five papers on passenger 
car engineering will be presented by overseas authorities, and 
four Europeans will discuss diesel engine developments. 





J. J. BROEZE (right), and J. O. 
HINZE (left), will present a paper 
on "Experiences with Doped Fuels 
for High-Speed Diesel Engines" at 
the Fuels and Lubricants Session, 
Monday afternoon, May 22, the 
first technical session of the Con- 
gress in New York. Acting man- 
ager of the Proefstation Delft, of 
the N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, Mr. Broeze's earlier 
experience was with engine manu- 
facturers in The Netherlands. His 
associate, Mr. Hinze, also with the 
Royal Dutch Shell, heads diesel 
fuel testing at the famous Delft 
laboratories. 


Thorough investigation ot several ot the most important 
problems in the field of transportation and maintenance will 
be presented in nine papers, five in New York and four in San 
Francisco. Emphasis will be put upon problems of public 
utility operations. 

Three papers on truck, bus, and railcar design, and two 
papers —each by a president of a large manufacturing cem 
pany — will be given on tractor engineering and the contribu 
tion of this type of equipment to the national economy. Two 
production papers by three outstanding authorities on metal 
lurgical problems will be presented in Detroit. 

Including general sessions, 39 papers will be given in New 








ENGINEERING CONGRESS 11 


DR. ING. ROBERT J. NEBESAR (right), chief engj- 
neer of Avia Aircraft Corp., Prague, will present his 
paper, "Transatlantic Airplane Design Problems,'’ 
at the Aircraft Session, Friday morning, May 26. 
Educated in his homeland and in France, Dr. Nebe- 
sar began his engineering career with Hispano- 
Suiza and Lorraine-Diétrich, as test engineer on air- 
craft and aero engines. Later he was test engineer 
for the Skoda Works. In 1929 he came to the United 
States and was with Glenn L. Martin, and later was 
a project engineer with Lockheed. He has contrib- 
uted a number of outstanding papers on long dis- 
tance and high altitude flying, several of which have 
been published in the Transactions of the ASME. 








York, and 23 will be presented in San Francisco, a total of 62. 

Arrangements for visiting the New York World’s Fair, the 
Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco, and 
sightseeing throughout the Congress can be made at the regis 
tration desk in Hotel Pennsylvania, the New York Head 
quarters, and at Congress headquarters in Detroit and San 
Francisco. 

Steamship, airline, railroad, and hotel reservations must be 
made through local offices of the American Express Company. 
All dinner reservations must be made through the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


DR. ING. W. P. RICART and DR. ING. SANDRO SIR- 
TORI (below) will present the paper, "Some European 
Comments on High-Output Automobile and Aero En- 
gines,"’ at the Aircraft-Engine Session, Thursday morning, 
May 25. In 1920 Dr. Ricart formed the company which 
bought the Hispano-Suiza company, and six years later 
formed the company which built the Ricart-Espano car 
under the auspices of the Spanish government. At the out- 
break of the Spanish civil war he joined Alfa Romeo, 
Milan, and is in charge of research and development. He 
has won speed events in the air, on land, and in water. Dr. 
Sirtori has been research engineer at the fuels and lubri- 
cants laboratory of Alfa Romeo, and is the author of 
numerous papers on petroleum. 








H. BLOK, engineer in the Royal Dutch Shell Lab- 
oratories, Delft, will discuss ‘Fundamental Mechan- 
ical Aspects of Boundary Lubrication” at the Fuels 
and Lubricants Session, Wednesday morning, May 
24. His early schooling was in the Netherlands East 
Indies, and he was graduated from the Delft Tech- 
nical University as electrical and mechanical engi- 
neer. He is in charge of boundary 
lubrication research at the labora- 
tory. (Below) 














DR. ING. A. von PHILIPPOVICH 
(center), since 1936 head of the 
German Research Institute for 
Aviation, will discuss “Evaluation 
for the Fuel Test and Proposals for 
Its Formulation," Wednesday 
morning, May 24. 


DR. ING. H. ALTWICKER (be- 
low), chief engineer, Elektron- 
metall, 1.G., and metallurgist of 
1. G. Farbenindustrie Aktienge- 
sellschaft, whose paper on "Use of 
Magnesium Alloys in European 
Automobile and Aircraft Indus- 
tries" will be read at the Aircraft 
Session, Friday afternoon, May 26. 
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F. R. BANKS (left), responsible for fuels used in the 1931 Schneider Cup Race 

and other speed contests, will give a comprehensive paper on "European Aero 

Engines and Fuels’ at the Aircraft-Engine Session, Wednesday morning, 

June 7, in San Francisco. With a rich background in design and installation 

of automotive powerplants, he joined Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., and 

several years ago was appointed to his present position as technical repre- 
sentative in Europe of the Associated Ethyl Corp., Ltd. 


JEAN ANDREAU (right), presi- 

dent, Ist Section, Societé des In- 

genieurs de l'Automobile, Paris, 

and outstanding consulting engi- 

neer, will present a review of ''For- 

eign Small Cars,"" Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 23. 





DR. ING. GIUSEPPE GABRIELLI 
(below), chief engineer of Fiat, 
professor in Turin Polytechnic, and 
builder of the first all-metal hydro- 
plane in Italy, will present a paper 
on "Advantages of Three-Engine 
Aircraft" on Friday morning, May 
26. Author of more than 20 
papers, holder of numerous pat- 


TORBJORN DILLSTROM (below) ents, Dr. Gabrielli is a Knight of 
engineer with Hesselman Motors the Crown of Italy. 

Corp., Sweden, will discuss '’Single- 
Plunger Multicylinder Fuel Injec- 
tion Pump" at the Diesel Engine 
Session, Friday afternoon, May 26. 
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HE four black and white horsemen of your Society — the 

Journal, Transactions, Handbook and Roster —have a 

two-fold purpose. They record facts relating to and de 
veloped within the Society, and they broadcast these tacts to 
members everywhere to give this membership maximum 
value. 

The Journal, for instance, takes the many papers delivered 
before the Society at its meetings, winnows them, and pre 
sents the best to its readers. Thus material is available to 
members which otherwise would be overlooked, because no 
member has the time nor legs long enough to attend all meet 
ings to procure the material for himself. The Journal, knock 
ing at the door every month, carries the Society’s work out to 
the members, and, by conquering time and space, helps to 
keep its readers up-to-date on automotive engineering. 

An Editorial Visit 

A visit to the editorial sanctum from whence the Journal 
issues, would reveal little to the uninitiated. On the surface is 
calm and quiet, underneath are the tension and drive invari- 
ably associated with deadlines. “Why hasn’t Mr. B’s paper 
come in? Are the engravings finished for Mr. A’s paper? 
How many news stories from Section meetings are missing?” 

lere in a single room, the efforts of author, printer, engraver 
and binder, each working at his own tempo, are coordinated 
to meet a fixed date twelve times a year. The paper must 
come out on time. 

The Journal office runs true to the best publishing pattern, 
but the Journal itself is unique. This is a statement of fact, 
not flattery. It comprises an engineering paper and a society 
organ. In its conception, therefore, it differs from any com 
petitive automotive paper. It reflects the manifold activities of 
the Society and in so doing makes a double contribution: — it 
chronicles current technical development, and it reports activ 
ities, thus helping to promote them. 

In the fulfilment of its technical function, the Journal 
draws upon the four corners of the earth. This is true despite 
the fact that engineering content originates wholly within the 
framework of the Society. The scope of the organization’s 
work is such as to make its attentions worldwide. 

Serving as a Society organ, the Journal records all the de 
tailed doings, such as applications for membership, nomina 
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tions, elections and news of members. It reports meetings of 
which there are several hundred annually. Here, journalism 
in the best sense gets a play. National meetings are covered 
by the Publication Committee staff, or by special reporters i! 
deemed necessary. It is their duty to report technical develop 
ments in active, readable, news style. Section meetings are 
covered by field editors, appointed by the Sections, and work 
ing as integral parts of the Society. Their duty is one of treat 
ing local events from a national interest angle. Thus, a meet 
ing of the New England Section, for example, would be 
reported that: “Mr. So-and-so declares that diesels will soon 
be, etc.,” rather than, “attendance was small because of in 
clement weather.” 

There are certain items which the Journal must print. Good 
examples are: announcements of amendments to the Consti 
tution and reports of nominating committees. Then, too, it is 
custom to publish the best among engineering papers. These 
technical papers must be selected because there are physical 
and financial limitations to publishing every paper delivered 
before the Society. The selection is handled in a routine man 
ner and the mechanics of it might well be explained now. 

It is long established Society practice to handle all activities 
through committees, and publication matters afford no excep 
tion to the rule. The five members of the Publication Com 
mittee are appointed by the President, and stemming from 
this committee are a dozen or so reading committees. These 


latter committees are composed of nine to 12 men picked 


* * * 


This is the ninth article of a series 
on “Your Society.” 

This series aims to bring alive every 
phase of Society functioning as related 
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from the membership because of their special knowledge. 
Thus, there is a reading committee comprising specialists in 
fuels, another of specialists in engines, and so on. 

It is the obligation of these committees to read all papers, 
and to grade them according to suitability for publication. 
This grading classifies papers as “A,” or “desirable to print,” 
“doubtful,” and “unnecessary to print.” The vote is confiden- 
tial, to insure free expression of individual judgments on the 
part of readers’ committee members. As quickly as the “A” 
papers are selected and scheduled for publication, they are put 
in the hands of a trained engineering editor. 

Technical editing goes far beyond a perfunctory reading, as 
many members know who have had a paper selected for pub 
lication. Every word is read carefully, mathematical calcula- 
tions and formulas are checked, and wherever there is doubt 
as to meaning or accuracy, the points are referred back to the 
author for verification. “To give all papers the attention and 
treatment I would like accorded to a paper of my own,” is the 
editor’s policy, and it assures that the full flavor of the author 
is preserved. Technical editing is really a service to authors, 
and the many grateful letters on file testify to their appre 
ciation. 

The Editor’s Responsibilities 


The Publication Committee places upon the editor the re 
sponsibility for all that must take place following the editorial 
checking of papers. It is his duty to keep track of each paper, 
to estimate the time requisite to prepare it for type, allowing 
for possible delays, and to plan for its presentation. Since the 
editor always has at his fingertips a knowledge of what is 
available, it rests with him to make the selection for any given 
month in order that a well-balanced assortment will go be- 
tween covers. The many and varied interests in the Society 
are thus given proportionate attention to the end that the 
maximum number of readers will find maximum interest in 
content. 

Engineers, like all other readers, are sensitive to presenta 
tion. They call for facts, but they appreciate style. Material 
can appear cut and dried, or it can be given a certain liveliness 
through arrangement in the book, and to see that every item 
is given readable treatment is the job of the editor. It has 
been said that Time, Balance and Scope, are the three factors 
with which the editor deals, and this is true. He must organ 
ize well to handle the time factor, and possess an editorial 
sense to manage balance and scope. 

It so happens that the size of the Journal in recent years has 
been just large enough to present all “A” papers. Should 
there be extra space available the question of choosing a 
“doubtful” paper would arise and this would be settled in 
consultation with the Publication Committee. 

Every month there is a feature or lead paper which must be 
selected from the group of papers scheduled for printing. Here 
again, the editorial nose gets to work, acting in accord with 
the Publication Committee’s approval. 

The fact that the Journal draws exclusively upon material 
generated within the Society, might be a handicap from an 
editorial standpoint. It certainly would be if the Society’s 
work were not so broad in scope, but as it is the limitations 
are more or less imaginary. If, for instance, the editor of the 
Journal thought something very significant were being over- 
looked, it would be quite easy to make suggestions to activity 
meetings committees. They would consider these suggestions 
and if valid, would act upon them, so that ultimately the 
desired papers would appear. And the beauty of this system 
is that the reading value of any topic is checked and then 
double-checked. First the editor can project, check number 
one, then the activity meetings committee, approves or dis- 
approves, check number two, and finally, a reading com- 
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mittee grades for significance. By the time a paper gets into 
the Journal, little question remains as to its practical value, 
and the significant is always before the Society Journal reader. 

The Journal differs in many respects from any competitive 
paper, as the foregoing must make apparent, but there is an 
other difference perhaps not quickly evident. The subscribers 
to the Journal are Society members and hence part owners ot 
it. It has a definite reading public and its success depends 
upon how well it serves that particular public. 

Only the best of engineering material, drawn from the best 
engineering minds, finds its way into the Journal. Reader 
interest is tested before publication, not after, because the 
member experts, through their committees, make the selec 
tions. 

Everything said about pre-selection of editorial contents has 
bearing upon advertising. There is no guess about readers, no 
guess about reading matter, and the Journal bases a sound 
advertising appeal upon this careful pre-selection of subscriber 
and contributor. 

The Transactions grow out of the Journal. Every month 
about 3,000 extra copies of the Transactions Section of the 
Journal are run off the press to be bound and sold to members 
at two dollars a copy. This run-over provides a distinctive, 
bound volume covering outstanding engineering achievement 
for the year passed. 

The SAE Handbook has been discussed at some length 
already (August, 1938) but perhaps no hint was given as to 
the tremendous work of compilation required to put it into 
members’ hands. All of this work falls upon the Standards 
Department. There is endless amount of detail and every 
detail must be handled with absolute accuracy or the value 
is nullified. Some lightening of the work is achieved by using 
plates so that old standards do not have to be re-set in type 
every year when they remain unchanged, and by the same 
token, costs are held down. Work of compilation begins as 
soon as the new standards have been approved at the Annual! 
Meeting, to make the new volume available to members by 
late spring. Standards come from the various committees in 
final worded form, and the text, with whatever diagrams are 
called for, must be arranged to fall neatly within the format of 
the volume. 


Handbook Growth 


The Handbook began as a pamphlet, grew to be a substan 
tial loose-leaf publication, and assumed a solidly bound form 
about ten years ago. The loose-leaf form was excellent in 
theory, but poor in practice. Members could not cope with the 
problem of leaf substitution and the decision to abandon the 
loose binding came when members began sending back their 
Handbooks to have them revised by the staff. 

The Roster needs no explanation as to purpose, but few 
members know the mechanics of its compilation. All informa 
tion about members is gathered from day to day and kept on 
cards at headquarters. When a staff member notices a change 
of address or business connection, the facts are recorded imme- 
diately while a questionnaire is dispatched to get all addi 
tional facts. Prior to the annual compilation of the Roster, a 
questionnaire card is mailed out with the bill for annual dues. 
Upon return of these cards, properly filled in, the final assem- 
bling of data begins. 

All of these publications continue to grow in scope and 
value as the Society expands and they have long since become 
integral parts of the organization. That they are permanent 
features goes without saying, because through no other means 
could the varied activities of your Society be assembled, co 
ordinated, and then broadcast, to amplify their value to each 
and every member. 
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Compares Properties of 
Modern Moldable Plastics 


@ Washington 

Taking as his subject, “Fundamental Char- 

acteristics of Moldable Plastics,” Gordon Brown, 

sales manager of the Bakelite Corp., spoke from 

slides at the Washington Section’s April 1 
mecting. 


After dividing modern plastics into two 
general types: thermosetting, including phenol 
and urea; and thermoplastic, including cellulose 
acetate, polystyrene, and methyl methacrylate, 
Mr. Brown explained the outstanding charac 
teristics of each. 

Mr. Brown detined thermosetting materials 
as “those which first soften under heat, then 
react chemically to become permanently hard 
and infusible.” Thermosetting materials, at 
present the most widely used, he continued, ar¢ 
characterized by relatively high degree of heat 
resistance, hardness, rigidity, dielectric strength, 
and solvent resistance; also by a relatively low 
degree of flexibility and impact strength. 

Thermoplastic materials were defined by the 
speaker as “those which soften under the action 
of heat and are set in their finished shape by 
cooling.”” Such materials, he explained, can be 
resoftened repeatedly under the action of heat 
Thermoplastic materials, he added, are charac- 
terized by a relatively high degree of flexibility, 
impact strength, colorability, color retention, 
and solubility in various solvents. 


Nutt Gives Views on 
European Air Forces 


@ Canadian 

Refusing to guess whether Germany, Russia, 
or England has the largest air force, Arthur 
Nutt, vice-president in charge of engineering, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., stated that from his 
personal observations on recent trips and from 
information regarding essential equipment, he 
believes that recently published ratings of Rus- 
sian, German, Italian military planes are gross 
exaggerations. He added that England might 
well be first—and that the English “Spitfire” is 
probably the fastest military machine in the 
world in production. 

Mr. Nutt revealed these observations at the 
March 15 meeting of the Canadian Section 
where he was co-speaker with J. A. Wilson, 
controller of civil aviation for Canada. 

Continuing, Mr. Nutt estimated that Russia 
was producing in 1936 about 25% of the air- 
craft engines it claimed, and that Germany, too, 
for morale effect, has greatly exaggerated its out- 
put and air strength. Even so, he added, both 
of these nations have done amazing jobs in 
aircraft production, and are probably well in 
advance of other nations as far as quantity pro- 
duction is concerned. 

England characteristically has understated its 
output, Mr. Nutt declared, adding that it has 
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made Herculean eftorts in production since its 
awakening to the threat with which it increas 
ingly has been confronted by the Fascist states. 
France he pictured as just recovering trom a 
tragic demoralization of its production, noting 
that as recently as 1932 it was mounting 1919 
engines in its planes. Even now, after threats 
to her territorial integrity by powers on her 
borders, France’s output of aircraft is probably 
less than one-fifth that of England, Mr. Nutt 
stated. 

The Italians, Mr. Nutt said, do not appear 
to be good designers, as a very considerable 
proportion of the aircraft engines being pro- 
duced in Italy are of English and U. S. design 
and are being made under license. He implied 
that Italy’s air strength is not comparable to 
that of England or Germany. 

With regard to diesel airplane engines, he 
pointed out that Germany more than a year ago 
had practically discontinued their production. 
He stated that the Junker diesel 205, while hav 
ing approximately the same horsepower as the 
Cyclone F54 at take-off, developed only half 
the power of the Cyclone at 15,000 ft. Another 
development dealt with was the cowling de- 
signed for reverse airflow cooling. While dif- 
fering in practice, Rolls-Royce in England, he 
said, is employing the same principle, the cool- 
ing airstream being exhausted in the low pres- 
sure areas at the cowling’s front. 

Mr. Nutt predicts much progress in the de- 
velopment and_ utilization of lighter and 
stronger materials. He predicted, too, that the 
upward trend will be resumed in antiknock 
fuels. This will be followed by still better 
power-weight ratios. He expressed the hope 
that the day would not be distant when a fuel 
of low volatility and high octane rating would 
be available to further reduce the fire hazard. 

The Bristol sleeve-valve engine, Mr. Nutt 
stated, “is a good and sound development” and 
a great deal more will be heard of it. In his 
opinion, he said, it will find considerable use 
in the larger, higher priced engines produced 
in the United States. He pointed out the func- 
tional advantages of the coaxial propellers and 
stated that in his opinion air and liquid-cooled 
engines will continue to be produced because of 
divergent requirements. 

J. A. Wilson, the second speaker, lauded the 
SAE for the part it had played in initiating 
aircraft regulations before the United States 
Congress was aware of the need for them. Mr. 
Wilson had had much to do with the drafting 
of the Canadian aeronautical legislation passed 
in 1919. It was not until 1927, he said, that 
the United States enacted its first aeronautical 
statutes. 

Aeronautical development in Canada had its 
first stimulus, he said, in the Montreal dirigible 
in the seventies. Turnbull, he said, was awarded 
the medal of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
before the Wright Brothers’ first successful 
flight. Briefly he described early research work 
and the experimental flights of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell and his associates at Baddeck, 
N. S., and their subsequent disastrous per 
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formances on the rought terrain of the Domin 
ion Government's experimental military camp 
at Petawawa. Following the war, from the host 
of demobilized Canadian pilots were recruited 
the pilots for the foresters’ and surveyors’ air 
services. In 15 years, he said, 750,000 square 
miles of Canada’s hinterland has been surveyed 
from the air and more has been learned about 
the northland in that decade and a half than 
in the preceding 300 years. He touched briefly 
on air prospecting and the extraordinarily ex- 
tensive use of aeroplanes in providing trans 
portation for the mining camps of the north. 
Canada’s northland has provided perhaps the 
world’s greatest proving ground for pilots as it 
has demanded of them resourcefulness, in- 
genuity, steadiness as well as courage, he 
stated. 

Because Canada’s air transport development 
has been for the most part remote from the 
cities, Mr. Wilson continued, relatively few 
Canadians have appreciated that the tonnage 
transported in aircraft in Canada exceeds that 
of any other country in the world. Largely 
from the ranks of the pilots trained in the 
great northern schools have been recruited the 


pilots for the Trans-Canada Air Service, he 
added. 


Important Changes in 


1939 SAE Handbook 


The SAE Handbook for 1939, soon to take 
the place of the now dog-eared 1938 editions 
residing on desks of SAE members, will have 
250 pages of new or revised text with some 40 
new drawings. 

All of the aircraft standards have been 
brought up to date and a number of new air- 
craft-engine standards are included. SAE Stand 
ards for both aluminum and zinc die-casting 
alloys have been modernized and there are 
new and extended specifications for main and 
connecting-rod bearings, including the newer 
cadmium and copper-lead types. There are also 
new and revised specifications covering both 
cast and wrought aluminum alloys. 

A particularly important section of — this 
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1939 Handbook is the section which gives the 
latest SAE laboratory acceptance test specifica- 
tions for various types of motor-vehicle lighting 
equipment. These were officially adopted by 
the Society last fall. 


Whys and Wherefores of 
2-Cycle Diesel Expounded 


@ Chicago 
“Sing a song of diesels 
Two-cyles full of power 
Four-and-twenty truck birds 
A listenin’ by the hour” 

The Chicago Section, at its March meeting, 
sang a song of diesels and the birds came fly- 
ing, not only truck birds, but bus birds, marine 
birds, and rail birds, birds of all feathers. Diesel 
diet lured them out in flocks. The meeting 
embraced a highly educational diesel sound 
film, and was stirred to flavor with a stimulating 
and masterful word-picture of diesel-engine de- 
sign and performance by a leading diesel engi- 
neer. This special diesel bill-of-fare brought a 
record crowd of about 300 SAE members and 
guests to Chicago Section’s March 7 diesel meet- 
ing in the Tallyho Room of the Medinah Club. 

As an appetizer came first, dressed in World’s 
Fair travel lure, a special news film screened 
with an all-star SAE cast, which sketched in 
fast-moving streamlined style the transconti- 
nental parade of SAE’s inspirational World 
Automotive Engineering Congress, May 22- 
June 8. 

Then, taking the throttle for the technical 
session, Prof. Daniel Roesch, Armour Institute 
of Technology, presented the speaker of the 
evening, S. B. Tuttle, project engineer, Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division, General Motors Corp. 
As a prelude to his discourse on diesels, Mr. 
Tuttle offered an instructive sound film, “Diesel 
the Modern Power,” a panoramic portrayal of 
the principles of design and operation of the 
2-cycle diesel engine and its application to high- 
way, rail and marine transportation. 

By a series of slides thrown on the screen, 
accompanied by a running talk of explanatory 
diesel observations, Mr. Tuttle showed what 
2-cycle design has contributed to diesel engine 
progress by reason of weight reduction, com- 
pactness of installation and economy of opera- 
tion, as shown in the GM series of 8 different 
2-cycle engine models of high-speed type in 
each of 3 sizes of engines. By means of horse- 
power and torque curves covering the 3, 4, and 
6-cyl engine sizes, the speaker illustrated how 
the 2-cycle design utilizing smaller pistons and 
reciprocating parts, has weight and size advan- 
tages which. permit extension of diesel engine 
applications to fields hitherto somewhat remote 
for diesel engine service. How smoothness has 
been achieved by a new and different balancing 
mechanism which practically eliminates vibra- 
tion and how thorough atomization has re- 
sulted from a unit injector with pump and 
injector nozzle in one piece, were shown by the 
speaker. This unit injector, located in each 
cylinder head, facilitates injection of fuel into 
the cylinder at a predetermined rate, he said, 
and from its small orifices and its close distance 
to combustion chamber it produces fine atomi- 
zation and better combustion of fuels of varying 
ignition qualities. 

Mr. Tuttle explained how the pumping action 
of the 4-stroke-cycle principle (exhaust and in- 
take strokes) is replaced in the 2-cycle diesel 
engine by the operation of a blower, using a 
uniflow scavenging system. A 3-lobe rotor in 
helical form is housed in the blower, the 3-lobe 
type being provided because this is the smallest 
number that will give a continuous air flow. 

In the eight basic engine arrangements, the 
speaker pointed out, accessories, blower, water 
pump, oil cooler, governor and fuel pump, can 
be placed on either the right or left side of each 
model, regardless of the direction of rotation. 
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Interchangeable main bearings in the 3, 4, or 
6-cyl sizes, help lend additional flexibility to 
GM 2-cycle engine operation. Commenting on 
special lubrication features, he explained that 
the oil on its way from the filter to the engine, 
passes through an efficient cooler, which main- 
tains the lubricating oil at the proper tempera- 
ture and prevents sticking. 

Slides were shown of the 2-cycle 4-cyl engine 
in bus service, Mr. Tuttle citing one installation 
of 95 such buses in one fleet, also views of the 
6-cyl type with hydraulic transmission, 50 of 
which type were recently placed in Chicago city 
service. Advantages of 3-cyl engines in cab over 
engine chassis, where close dimensions are nec 
essary, were cited by the speaker. He also noted 
how marine adaptations of 2-cycle engines 
utilizing direct drive and reduction units are 
extending diesel engine use in the small boat 
classification. 

In the question period, following the formal 
talk, it was brought out by Mr. Tuttle that 
when considering the use of diesel engines in 
trucks, a rule of thumb measurement is_ the 
amount of fuel consumed per unit; a 5000 gal 
annual fuel aggregate being a minimum amount 
in his judgment for justifying diesel installation. 
Various parts of diesel engines were on hand 
for display and inspection purposes. An invita 
tion was also extended all present to enjoy, 
through courtesy of the Chicago Motor Bus Co., 
a “free ride” on one of the new 6-cyl 2-cyck 
engined buses equipped with hydraulic trans 
missions. 


Improvement Seen in 
German Military Position 


@ Tulsa 

The acquisition of the Czechoslovakian hoard 
of war material as well as supplies for the 
manufacture of light armament and high speed 
steels will be of distinct benefit to the military 
machine of Germany, according to Col. A. W. S. 
Herrington, president of Marmon-Herrington 
Co., who addressed the SAE Group of Tulsa, 
March 16, on “The Automotive Equipment of 
a Modern Army.”’ He devoted a large part of 
his talk to a discussion of the military equip- 
ment of several foreign countries. 

It is Col. Herrington’s opinion that insufhi- 
cient supplies of such metals as chromium and 
molybdenum, used in making light but tough 
steels, is a real handicap to the armaments of 
several nations. Without these metals, he de 
clared, the protective armament of transports, 


Dr. Edgar’s Remarks at 
Washington Aero Meeting 


On page 21, in the news story of the 
1939 SAE National Aeronautic Meeting, 
published in the April, 1939, SAE Journal, 
Dr. Graham Edgar’s remarks in discussion 
of F. C. Mock’s paper on aircraft safety 
fuels were reported incorrectly. 

According to the Journal story, Dr. 
Edgar “contended that a fire can start by 
spillage of safety fuel on a hot surface that 
would not occur with gasoline . . . that 
high-octane safety fuel ignited at a lower 
temperature when spilled on hot surfaces 
than did high-octane gasoline.” 

Actually Dr. Edgar said that, although 
diesel fuel will ignite on a hot surface 
much more readily than gasoline, the igni- 
tion temperatures of high-octane safety fuel 
and high-octane gasoline were practically 
identical which indicates that high-octane 
safety fuel probably would not ignite on a 
hot surface any more readily than gasolin« 
of equal octane number. 
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tanks and other automotive equipment must be 
so thick and heavy as to greatly reduce the 
mobility and effectiveness of these units. The 
same is true of structural parts where great 
strength without weight is required, he added 
Due to the high muzzle velocity and effective 
ness of modern tank guns, however, mere thick 
ness of tank wall offers no protection since th 
concussion resulting from failure of a shell to 
penetrate is just as fatal to the operators as a 
direct personal hit, the Colonel explained. 

The greatest single lesson regarding the mo 
bility of a modern army to come out ‘of the 
Spanish war, he said, is that 4-wheel-drive or 
tractor automotive equipment is essc¢ ntial. Co 
Herrington told of the complete effectiveness ot 
low flying planes in the destruction of all type: 
of roads by dropping small demolition bomb: 
at regular intervals along the right of wai 
Highways simply disappear in any region of 
heavy fighting. He said that 2-wheel driv: 
transports are practically uscless after such raid 
and that even 4-wheel drive units experienced 
considerable dificulty in maintaining communi 
cation or supplies. This same airplane effective 
ness would result in great destruction of auto 
motive equipment and the conclusion was 
drawn that one of the greatest costs of the next 
war would be in the replacement of all types of 
mobile units. 

Col. Herrington stressed the superiority of 
American automotive equipment over that of 
any foreign power; comparing the quality ot 
materials used in their construction, their efh 
ciency, low comparative cost, ease of repair duc 
to interchangeability of parts and many other 
factors. “The matter of repair is a great factor 
in war time,” he said, ‘‘and contrary to general 
opimon the German is not a good mechanic 
naturally, he has to be taught because he is not 
mechanically minded. The same can be said of 
the Russian, who is naturally an artist. But 
America almost every small boy has 
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a mecham 
cal turn of mind and our lives are more and 
more controlled by machines. Because of this 
fact, the United States will not only be in a 
good position to supply the machines in war 
time but also any desired number of excellent 
mechanics to maintain them.” 

Motion pictures of the various types of equip 


ment discussed followed Col. Herrington’s talk 


Superfinish Advances 
Told to Three Sections 


@ Detroit 
@ New England 
@ Canada 

“The Latest Developments in Superfinish 
were described to SAE members at recent Se 
tion meetings in Detroit, New England and 
Canada. David A. Wallace, president of 
Chrysler Sales Corp., made the presentation in 
Detroit on March 20, and Canada on April 13 
In Boston on April 11, A. M. Swigert, Jr., 
director of the Chrysler Superfinish laboratory 
in Detroit, described the process to New Fng 
land Section members. 

At each Section the presentation was similar 
to that made by Mr. Wallace before the So 
ciety’s Southern California Section, on March 
6 which was reported on page 25 of the April 
Journal. 

More than 325 were on hand in Detroit to 
hear Mr. Wallace, who was introduced by L 
V. (Roy) Cram, vice-president representing the 
Section’s production activity. Among _ the 
guests were men from Los Angeles, Atlanta, 
3uffalo, Omaha, Kansas City, Muncie, Ind., 
New York, Lockport, ms. te Gulfport, Miss., 
and one from Sweden. 


Hosts of the Canadian Section meeting wer« 
Henry Cantelon, Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., and 
Howard Reed, Sommerville Paper Boxes. Chair- 
man Charles E. Tilston presided at a short busi 
ness meeting before turning the gavel over to 

(News of Society continued on page 22) 
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Baltimore Section 


Jusrus, JaMes E. (M) service enginecr, Fau 
banks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. (mail) 4213 
Groveland Ave., Baltimore. 


Canadian Section 


CAMPBELL, Roy QO. (M) chief chemist, Brush 
American Oil Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Harvir, Epcar (A) manager, McCord Radia 
tor & Mtg. Co., 890 Walker Rd., Walkerville, 
Ont. (mail) 1233 Kildare Rd. 

IRwIn, Pau MANsELL (A) manager, manu 
facturing sales, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Strange St., Kitchener, Ont. 

Jackson, Harry Wexvxiincton (A) Canadian 
representative, Bendix-Westinghouse Automo 
tive Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (mail) 
Haddon St., Toronto, Ont. 

JouNsSON, Witrrep (A) analyzer of motors, 
National Motors, Ltd., 
Fdlinton Ave 
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Toronto, Ont. (mail) 
, Scarboro Junction P. O., Ont. 


Chica go Section 


Dorreci, A. L. (A) superintendent of trans 
ortation, General Outdoor Advertising (2.. 
Chicago (mail) 515 S. Loomis St. 

Forr, Ropert IRmMEN (A) mechanical inspec 
tor, Illinois Central System, 135 E. 11th Place 
Conicago 

Peyron, DENNIS Brown (M) engine labora 
ory, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Whiting, Ind. 
(mail) 532 Desplaines Ave., Forest Park, Ill 

SCRANTOM, WiLuiaAM G. (M) manager, motor 
transport, marketing division, Pure Oil Co., 
Ek. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

THomas, Cuarces L., Dr. (M) associate re 
earch director, Universal Oil Products Co.., 
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S. Michigan Ave., Chicago (mail) Drawer C, 
Riverside, Ill 

Wuitinc, Epwarp M. (A) vice-president, 
Pheoll Mfe. Co.. s700 Roosevelt Rd.. Chicago. 


Cleveland Section 


BAKER, JoHN BurRTON (M) assistant chief en 
vgineer, Timken Roller Bearing Co.., 
Ohio 

Macnuson, G. C 


Canton, 


(M) engineer, General Mo 
irs Sales Corp., Diesel Engine Division, 216+ 
W. 106th St., Cleveland. 

PINSENSCHAUM, Epwin C. (J) engineer, Tim 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Diesel Division, Can 
ton, Ohio (mail) 2610 12th, N. W. 

Sanpos, C. C. (A) branch manager, sales en- 
vineer, Zenith Carburetor Division, Bendix Avi 
ation Corp., Detroit (mail) 13302 Milan Ave.. 
Fast Ch veland, Ohio. 

Scumirr, RaymMonp TD. (A) assistant repat 
service manager, White Motor Co., Cleveland 
(mail) 8308 Euclid Ave. 

Scorr, Kennetu Duke, Jr. (A) illuminating 
ngineer, General Flectric Co., Incandescent 
Lamp Dept., Engineering Dept., Nela Park, 
Cleveland 


Detroit Section 


ANprRews, Orren L. (A) salesman, secretary, 
treasurer, Rvan Sales Engineering Co., 82 Lo 
throp Ave., Detroit. 

BRENNEKE, ARTHUR M. (A) sales engineer, 
Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind. (mail) 
8-221 General Motors Bldg., Detroit. 

Devereux, JoHn FE. (J) engineer, Detroit 
Rex Products, Detroit (mail) 16260 Dexter 
Blvd. 

Goutp, Jay H. (M) assistant general man 
izer, General Spring Bumper Division, Hou 
daille-Hershey Corp., Detroit (mail) 2660 E. 
Grand Blvd. 

Hume, James W. (M) vice-president, Harle\ 
C. Loney Co., 16883 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 

Kitpow, Winiiam H., Jr. (A) lubrication § 
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Members Qualified 


These applicants who have quali- 
fied for admission to the Society 
have been welcomed into member- 
ship between March 15, 1939, and 
April 15, 1939. 

The various grades of member- 
ship are indicated by: (M) Mem 
ber; (A) Associate Member; (J) 
Junior; (Aff.) Affiliate Member; 
(SM) Service Member; (FM) For- 
eign Member. 


industrial manager, Shell Petroleum Corp., 904 
Griswold Bldg., Detroit (mail) 361 W. Wood 
land Ave., Ferndale, Mich. 

SULLIVAN, JoHN (A) salesman, Houde Engi 
neering Corp., Detroit (mail) The Lee Plaza. 

Water, Kart Apoir (A) draftsman, Fisher 
Body, Detroit Division, Fleetwood Unit, Ds 
troit (mail) 14950 Sussex 

WELKER, EuGENE Joun (A) sales engineer, 
Welker Machinery Co., Inc., 411 New Center 
Bldg., Detroit 

Witp. Artruur (A) sales manager, aircraft, 
Continental Motors Corp., 12801 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 


Indiana Section 


LaAMBERTUS, FRANK (J) Engineering Dept., 
American Bearing Corp., Indianapolis (mail) 
»325 N. Harding St 

Trask, Verne A. (A) partner, Schley & 
Trask, 801 Hume-Mansur Bldg., Indianapoli 


Kansas City Section 
Coreman, R. C. (A) vice-president, manager, 


American Safety Tank Co., 912 Baltrmor 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Metropotitan Section 


Bryant. Evwoop D. (J) test engineer, Wright 
\eronautical Corp., Experimental Engineering 
Dept., Paterson, N. J. (mail) 224 Vreeland Ave. 

CaMPBELL, JaMEs E. (A) assistant to presi 
dent, Metropolitan Distributors, Inc., 501 roth 
Ave., New York. 

CaruseN, Frep E. (J) sales engineer, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., 570 W. 42nd St., New 
York (mail) 76 Connecticut Ave., 
Conn. 

Davis, F. B., Jr., (M) president, chairman 
of board, U. S. Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 

Eeuis, M. Merwin (M) _ vice-president, 
Breeze Corporations, Inc., 41 S. Sixth St., 
Newark, N. J. 

FLANDERS, Witmont B. (J) test engineer, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
(mail) 574 Grove St., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Gitte, Huco Epwarp (J) junior engineer, 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp., Chrysler Bldg., New York 
(mail) 149 Congress St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Gorpvon, Brirron L. (M) sales engineer, 
Halowax Corp., 247 Park Ave., New York. 

Harrsropt, Frep JoHn (A) maintenance 
foreman. R. H. Macy & Co., 34th St. & Broad 
way, New York (mail) 47-10 67th St., Wood 
sae, L..-5., M: Y. 

Kunun, W. E. (M) manager, technical & re- 
search division, Texas Co., 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 

Merritt, Witriam C., Jr. (A) president, 
F. R. Merrill Spring Co., 530 W. 28th St., 
New York. 

MutiiKen, Ricwarp F. (J) project engineer, 
Ranger Engineering Corp., Farmingdale, L. L., 
N. Y. (mail) 64 Hallock St. 

Privsttey. Wirriam J. (M)_ vice-president, 
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Greenwich, 


Electro Metallurgical Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

SMOLEY, EUGENE RALPH (M) process & sales 
engineer, Lummus Co., 420 Lexington Ave 
New York. 

STEIGERWALT, HERMAN G. (J) receiving in 
spector, Linden Division, General Motors Corp., 
Linden, N. J. (mail) 114 Centennial Ave., 
Cranford, N. J. 

STETTINIUS, Epwarp R., JR. (M) chairman 
of board, U. S. Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, New 
York (mail) 21 E. 79th St. 

WituiaMs, Rosert N. (A) automotive en 
gineer, Sun Oil Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York (mail) 586 Pennsylvania Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


Milwaukee Section 


SICKERT, GENE D. (M) assistant sales man 
iger, Perfex Corp., 415 Oklahoma Pl., Milwau 


1 
ACC, 


WINCHESTER, RocEeR F. (A) paint dept., 
Fisher Body, Janesville Division, General Mo 


tors Corp., Janesville, Wis. (mail) 54 S. Frank 
in St. 


New England Section 


Taytor, Epwarp S. (M) associat 
aeronautics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


professor 
at 


Northern California Section 


Ceiui, Ben, Jr. (A) sales manager, Cochran 
& Celli, tro0o Eighth Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Kettey, Evpon J. (A) sales, service, E. H 
White Co., 532 Sansome St., San Francisco 
(mail) 1432% Willard St. 

Miter, CuHarces D. (A) assistant superin 
tendent, equipment, Market Street Railway Co., 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
lose Ave. 

Periat, Marcrr. (A) auto reconstruction. 
Periat & Sons, 1320 El Camino Real, San Mateo. 
Calif. 

RosenreLp, Max L. (A) manager, MacDon 
ild Truck & Mfg. Co.; president & general 
manager, Cirac Automatic Reverse Control Co.. 
757 Folsom St., San Francisco (mail) 952 
Sutter St. 


(mail) 2301 San 


Vazieiir, Creep (A) mechanical salesman. 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Fresno. Calif. 


Northwest Section 


BARNHART, Ropert M. (J) chief engineer, 
3rown Industries, Spokane, Wash. 

SHarKey, H. J. (A) salesman, Hoge Piston 
& Ring Co., 518 E. Pike St., Seattle, Wash 
(mail) 7722 12th Ave., N. W. 


Philadelphia Section 


Rapti, Samuet (A) partner, Radbill Oil 
Co., Third & Berks Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh Section 


Dix, E. H., Jr. (M) chief metallurgist, Alum 
inum Research Labs., Box 772, New Kensing 
ton, Pa. 

SERGFSON, Ropert (M) chief metallurgist, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Park Works, 
30th & Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh. 

Wecxer, R. M. (M) automotive lubrication 
engineer, Gulf Oil Corp., 2518 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis Section 


BAGGERMAN, Freperick P. (J) junior engi 
neer, Shell Petroleum Corp., Wood River, Ill. 
(mail) 282 Ninth St. 

MEIssNER, Epwin B. (A) president, general 
manager, St. Louis Car Co., 8000 N. Broad- 

iv, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prarrennacn, Wirtiam L. (J) auto me 
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chanics instructor, Township High School, Dis- 
trict 201, Belleville, Ill. (mail) 14 S. roth St. 

Rorrer, Lutwin C. (M) chief engineer, Lin- 
coln Engineering Co., 5701 Natural Bridge 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (mail) 7606 Alicia Ave., 
Maplewood, Mo. 

Von Benren, Epwarp E. (A) mechanical 
expert, Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
1932 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern California Section 


ALLARD, Jesse H. (A) sales manager, indus- 
trial division, Pacific Chemical Co., 114 Col- 
lege St., Los Angeles. 

Carr, GARDNER W. (M) president, Menasco 
Mfg. Co., 6917 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles. 

CriarK, Onin B. (M) service engineer, Air- 
supply Co., 5959 W. Third St., Los Angeles. 

MunpDHENK, Rosert A. (J) weight engineer, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. (mail) 
223 N. Santa Anita Ave. 

PatmMER, RicHarp W. (M) chief engineer, 
Vultee Aircraft Division of Aviation Mfg. Corp., 
Downey, Calif. (mail) 741 S. Euclid Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Southern New England Section 


Hess, Donatp P. (A) president, American 
Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass. 
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Wichita Club 


Evans, Davin T. (M) manager, lubrication 
dept., Globe Oil & Refining Co., Union Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Wichita, Kan. 


Outside of Section Territory 


Beckie, Kart V. (A) airplane mechanic, 
United Air Lines Transportation Corp., P. O. 
Box 484, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

CorsettT, JamMEs R. (M) vice-president, Cato 
Oil & Grease Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(mail) Box 172. 

Enruicu, Smwney B. (J) electrical engineer, 
Stackpole Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa. 

FeLtts, A. P. (J) chief engineer, Utility 
Trailer Works, Inc., Box 989, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

GERNER, Hucn, Jr. (M) superintendent of 
maintenance, Yellow Transit Co., 311 S. West- 
ern Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla. (mail) 1137 
N. W. 43rd. 

Hiccins, ANDREW J. (M) president, Higgins 
Industries, Inc., 1755 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

MattTersporr, Gustav (M) brake engineer. 
61 Lismore Rd., Lawrence, L. I., N Y. (mail) 
133 S. Lake Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Mititer, Ernest C. (A) special representa 
tive, West Penn Oil Co., Warren, Pa. 
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Rocers, Jonn C. (A) vice-president, Genuine 
Parts Co., 289 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga. (mail) 63 
W. 28th St. 

SHorT, Roy C. (A) foreman, truck & tractor 
division, City of Oklahoma City, Okla. (mail) 
104 S. W. 44th St. 

Wacconer, Pau E. (A) garage superinten 
dent, Safeway Stores, Inc., 2101 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. (mail) 1440 Washington St. 

Wricnt, Ben (A) owner, American Electric- 
Ignition Co., 725 N. Broadway, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Foreign 


KasemM, MonamMep Rapwan (A) lubrication 
engineer, Mechanical Transport Garage, Min- 
istry of Communication, Ablasia, Cairo, Egypt 
(mail) Saptiah Post Restante, Saptiah, Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Maruews, Cuarces E. (F M) superintendent 
of maintenance, Transportes Aereos Centro 
Americanos, Ltd., Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Cen- 
tral America. 

Owner, FRANK Morcan (F M) assistant chief 
designer, Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., Filton, 
Bristol, England. 

Pink, Ernest Patrick (A) purchasing agent, 
Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd., City Gate House, 
Finsburv Square, London F. C. 2, England 


Applications Received 


Baltimore Section 


BENJAMIN, JOE PENN, engineer draftsman, 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 


Buffalo Section 


KoetuHen, F. L., technical director, American 
Lubricants Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago Section 


Srrorek, Henry B., manager, Diesel Service 
Department, Illinois Auto Electric Co., Chicago, 
Til, 


Cleveland Section 


Ross, Frank, sales manager, Lubri-Zol Corp.. 
Cleveland. 

Spivey, Ray S., service supervisor, Cleveland 
Tractor Co., Cleveland. 

Sutitivan, EucENE Dennis, assistant chief 
engineer, The Acrotorque Co., Cleveland. 


Dayton Section 


Brown, W. Ray, principal engineering drafts- 
man, U. S. Air Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Detroit Section 


CasertA, MICHELE, consulting engineer, Gen- 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit. 

Corset, H. G., motor division engineer, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. 

FeLLows, WALTER Tuomas, consulting engi 
neer, 13614 Meyers Road, Detroit. 

GILMaRTIN, JoHN R., sales engineer, Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit. 

IspELL, Don K., designing engineer, Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Laszio, ANDREW, 628 Delaware St., Detroit. 

Leacu, Crayton B., chassis draftsman, Pon- 
tiac Motor Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

MossHAMER, EpGAR LEE, JR., auto engineer, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Detroit. 

Scumipt, WALTER Enix, draftsman, Chevro- 
Jet Motor Co., Detroit. 

Stepuens, S. W., factory representative, 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Tompkins, STEPHEN J., student engineer, 


The applications for membership 
received between March 15, 1939, 
and April 15, 1939, are listed here- 
with. The members of the Society 
are urged to send any pertinent in- 
formation with regard to those listed 
which the Council should have for 
consideration prior to their elec- 
tion. It is requested that such com- 
munications from members be sent 
promptly. 


Engineering Division, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 
Worry, Cuariry A., sales and field engi 
neer, Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Indiana Section 
Unirep Cooperatives, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City Section 


Curtis, ArTHuR B., chief technical division, 
Craver & Jay Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

JorrceER, J. N., president, Craver & Jay Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Metropolitan Section 


Bynum, GEorGE TAYLOR, experimental tester, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

Fraave, Bert E., fleet engineer, S & E Motor 
Hire Corp., New York. 

FRANKFORD, FRANK P., general superintendent 
of shops, Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York. 

GUNDERSEN, SVEN, factory manager, Aero 
Spark Plug Co., Inc., New York. 

Jounson, Harrison A., junior engineer, Ethy] 
Gasoline Corp., New York. 

Lupwic, ArtHuR E., manager, New York 
Export Office, White Motor Co., New York. 

Miter, JAMeEs K., assistant manager, Wag- 
ner Electric Corp., New York. 

Moopy, Lewis F., JRr., automotive laboratory, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Paulsboro, N. J. 

Sawers, Wiitt1AmM B., manager, New York 
Office, Koppers Co., American Hammered Pis- 
ton Ring Division, New York. 

WALTENBERG, Romaine G., chief engineer, 
H. A. Wilson Co.. Newark. N. J. 


Milwaukee Section 


Yonk, E. J., lubrication engineer, Wadhams 
Oil Co., Milwaukee. 


New England Section 


ZABARSKY, Milton J., owner, co-partner, St. 
Johnsburg Trucking Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Northern California Section 


CULVER, SHERER G., vice-president, Key Sys- 


tem, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Section 


Conrap, Riecty D., draftsman, Kenworth 
Motor Truck Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Philadelphia Section 


BRANAMAN, GLENN D., manager, Federal 
Mogul Corp., Philadelphia. 

We eR, Perry Ropert, supervising princi- 
pal, Jourden Technical School, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. 

WituiaMs, Jon GEYER, experimental engi- 
neer, National Supply Co., Supervisor Engine 
Division, Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh Section 


Levinson, Puit A., general manager, Genu- 
ine Motor Parts Co., Pittsburgh 


St. Louis Section 


Garner, JAMES EarL, superintendent of trans- 
portation equipment, St. Louis County Gas Co., 
St. Louis. 

STETSON, GEORGE L., engineer, research, Shell 
Petroleum Corp., St. Louis. 


Southern California Section 


ABERCROMBIE, Epwarp B., teacher of auto 
mechanics, George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles. 

Garp, Earte W., manager, research and de- 
velopment, Union Oil Co. of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Licuyvar, MicHAEL A., extension instructor, 
National Schools, Los Angeles. 

Rocers, Joun W., engineer, Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. of California, Los Angeles. 
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Srarr, H. P., service supt., Art Frost, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 


Washington Section 


Ossorn, Eart Ping, air safety investigator, 
Air Safety Board of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, Washington, D. C. 

WituiaMs, Howarp VINCENT, manager, Lo 
van Motor Co., Washington, D. C. 


Outside of Section Territory 


BEEBE, Don, automotive engineer, Sinclair 
Refining Co., Warsaw, Ind. 

CouGHLINn, RicHARD JAMEs, president, West 
land Oil Co., Minot, N. D. 

DonLry, Carson O., tool designer, Clark 
Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

K.orz, J. CHARLES, instructor, College of En 
gineering, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

New, Leo, superintendent of transportation, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Houston, Texas. 


Foreign 


Beauvais, ROBERT, assistant chief engineer, 
Societe des Moteurs Gnome & Rhone, Paris, 
France. 

Craic, JosEpH, development engineer, Bir- 
mingham Small Arms Co., 
England. 

DEPLANCQ, Gaston F. A., managing director, 
Chambre Syndicate de Constructeurs d’Automo 
biles de Belgique, Brussels, Belgium. 

MaFFEI, Francisco J., chief chemist, Insti- 
tuto de Pesquisas Technologicas, Sao 
Brazil. 

MJELLEM, Opp, director, Odd Mjellem a/s 
Kong Oscars gt. 23, Bergen, Norway. 

Reep, WaLTER ALic, managg, Shock Ab 
sorber & Steering Specialists, Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. 


Lid., Birmingham, 


Paulo, 


Rogeciers, MICHEL, managing director, So- 
ciete des Huiles de Cave] 
Belgium. 

WettwortHy Piston Rincs Ltp., Stanford 
Road, Lymington, Hampshire, England 


& Roegiers, Ghent, 


About Authors 


(Concluded from page 7) 


@ IT. B. Rendel (M °27) was 1936 vice- 
president of the SAE representing its Fuels 
and Lubricants Activity. Born in England, 
he came to the United States in 1927 and 
is now in charge of the Shell Petroleum 
Co. Engine Research Laboratories, at 
Wood River, Ill. He has contributed ex- 
tensively to the Society’s fuel research 
work and is chairman of the Cooperative 
Fuel Research Committee’s Automotive 
Diesel Fuels Division. His engineering 
degree came from Clare College, Cam- 
bridge University. He also attended the 
Royal Naval College at Dartmouth. 


@ Alex Taub (M ’12) has been affiliated 
with General Motors Corp. since 1919. He 
is now in England as power unit engineer 
for General Motors-controlled Vauxhall 
Motors, Ltd. Prior to his present position, 
which he took late in 1936, he was for 
seven years development engineer with 
Chevrolet. Born in London, England, he 
came to the United States in 1907; started 
as a lathe operator in an auto parts con- 
cern, and has been in the automotive field 
ever since. Among his many SAE activi- 
ties can be listed Council membership in 
1936 and 1937, Detroit Section chairman. 
ship and chairmanship of the Membership, 
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SAE Coming EVENTS 


World Automotive 
Engineering Congress 
May 22-June 8 


Baltimore — May 11 


Army Day Meeting. 
6:30 p.m. 


Engineers Club; dinner 


Buffalo — May 9 


Hotel Statler: dinner 6:30 p.m 


Canadian — May 12 


Genosha Hotel, Oshawa; dinner 7:00 p.m 
Fostering an Infant Industry—Ralph L. Lee, 


Public Relations Department, General Motors 
Corp. 


Chicago — May 12 


Chicago Municipal Airport; dinner 6:45 p.m 


Cleveland — May 12 


Portage Country Club, Akron, Ohio; 2: 
p.m. Spring Outing-—golf and sports in the 
afternoon; dinner 6:30 p.m. 


Dayton — May 22 


Aircraft Meeting. Speaker — Arthur Nutt, 
vice-president of engineering, Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. 


Detroit —-May 1 and 15 


Hotel Statler. May 1; dinner 6:30 p.m. Rub 
ber in Vehicle Suspension— A. S. Krotz, devel- 
opment engineer, B. F. Goodrich Co. 

May 15; no dinner; meeting 8:00 p.m. 
Junior Student Activity Session. Adventures in 
Research — John J. Grebe, director, Physical Re- 
search Laboratory, Dow Chemical Co 


Indiana — May 29-30 


Indianapolis. 
motive 


Participation in World Auto- 
Engineering Congress—Speedway In- 
spection Trip—Pre-Race Banquet — Attendance 


Meetings and Engineering Display Com- 
mittees; as well as participation in the 
Society’s Research and Standards work. As 
a member of the SAE Overseas Relations 
Committee he has represented the Society 
at several European technical congresses. 
He delivered his paper “What About the 
Engine?” ona recent trip to Detroit. 


@ Major-Gen. C. M. Wesson was grad- 
uated from West Point in 1900, and after 
serving with the United States Cavalry, 
transferred to the Ordnance Department 
in 1907, where his service has been mostly 
devoted to the design, development, and 
manufacture of ordnance. In 1914 he was 
in England studying the equipment of that 
nation. During the World War he com- 
manded the Watertown Arsenal prior to 


at 500-Mile International Automobile Sweep- 
stakes. 


Metropolitan — May 12 and May 22 to 26 


May 12—Golf Outing and Luncheon, Braid- 
burn Country Club, near Madison, N. J. Din- 
ner and dancing at “The Brook,” Summit, N. J. 

May 22 to 26—Participation in World Auto- 
motive Engineering Congress of the Society, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


Milwaukee —- May 19 
Wisconsin Club; Ladies’ Night. 


New England —- May 9 


Visit to Everett Refinery, Colonial Beacon 
Oil Co., Boston, Mass. 


Northern California - May 9 


Hotel Leamington, Oakland; dinner 6:30 
p.m. Open forum — questions and answers. 


Northwest — May 3 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle; dinner 
6:30 p.m. Fuel and Lubricant Requirements for 
Gasoline Compression Ignition Oil Engines and 
Spark Ignition Oil Engines —J. B. Fisher, vice- 
president, Waukesha Motor Co. 


Oregon — May 12 


Aviation Meeting 7:30 p.m. at Swanisland 
Municipal Airport, Portland. 


Philadelphia —- May 10 


Rittenhouse Hotel; dinner 6:30 p.m. Phila- 
delphia ‘“Phrolics.” Amateur-night 


program 
with all-Section talent. 


Pittsburgh —May 16 
Webster Hall Hotel; dinner 6:30 p.m 


Southern New England — May 19 


Shuttle Meadow Club, New Britain, Conn. 
Annual Outing. 


Syracuse — No Meeting 
Washington — May 9 


Cosmos Club; dinner 6:30 p.m. The Devel- 
opment of the Modern Diesel Engine — Harte 
Cooke, engineer, American Locomotive Co. 


1918, when he went to France in charge of 
ordnance construction and maintenance for 
the A.E.F. A Distinguished Service Medal 
was awarded to General Wesson for his 
World War service. Since the War he has 
twice been in command of Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, during periods when this im- 
portant station was being built to its pres- 
ent position as the center of ordnance 
development, research, and testing. In 1929 
and 1930 General Wesson was Assistant 
Military Attache in London, observing for- 
eign ordnance development. Then fol- 
lowed duty as chief of the technical staff 
in the office of the Chief of Ordnance, in 
which capacity he supervised the develop- 
ment work of the department. In June, 
1938, the President nominated him the 
Chief of Ordnance of the United States 
Army. 
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Cc. C. CARLTON, vice-president and secre 
tury of the Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich., 
will represent industry on a national advisory 
council to assist the United States Congress in 
studying the revision: of the Nation’s present 
patent system. 


ALVAN MACAULEY recently gave up th« 
presidency of the Packard Motor Car Co. which 
he has held since 1916 to assume chairmanship 
of its board of directors. In making this step, 
Mr.- Macauley announced that he is freeing 
himself of the responsibilities of the operating 
management to concentrate on a long-range ex 
pansion program for Packard. 


EDWARD P. WARNER has been nominate 
by President Roosevelt to be a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority for the remainde: 


E. P. Warner 
Nominated to CAA 


of the term expiring Dec. 31, 1940. Mr. Warne: 
will succeed Edward J. Noble who 1s_ being 
transferred to the Department of Commerce. 
For the past few months Mr. Warner has been 
economic and technical adviser of the CAA. Hi 
has served as the Assistant Secretary of the Nay 

for Aeronautics and is a past-president of th 


SAE. 


TARO MORI, formerly assistant chict engi- 
neer, Nippon Diesel Kogyo K.K., Tokyo, Japan, 
is now president of the Showa Kiki Manutfac- 
turing Co., Tokyo. 


VINCENT BENDIX, president of Bendix 
Aviation, is sponsoring the exhibition of a d« 
tailed reproduction of the Golden Pavilion ot 
Holy Potala-su, one of the most famous of 
Manchu temples, in the amusement zone of th« 
New York World’s Fair. <A percentage of th: 
proceeds will be given to the Committee for 
the Relief of Chinese War Orphans. 


CHARLES A. IMFELD, who was general 
manager of Soc. Anon. Adolphe Saurer, Arbon, 
Switzerland, has joined Henschel & Son, Kassel, 
Germany, as director and engineer. The firm 
manufactures locomotives, buses, and trucks. 

T. B. RENDEL, director, engineering research 
laboratory, Shell Oil Co., Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to serve for three years on the Horning 
Memorial Medal Board of Award. 


Honored by the 1600 employees of the 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. were its four 
founders: B. F. HOPKINS, president; J. J. Mc- 
INTYRE, vice-president; JAMES L. MYERS, 
secretary-treasurer; and CARL W. JOHNSON, 
director of sales. A party was given in their 
honor early last month. 


The C.1.T. Safety Foundation’s 1938 grand 
award of $5,000 was presented, April 12, to 
SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS, director, Public Safety 
Division, National Safety Council, and secre- 
tary, National Institute for Highway Safety 
Training. The award was made for “the out- 
standing success of Mr. Williams’ program of 


close cooperauon and intensive work with statc 
officials in many states of the Union, thereby 
aiding those officials in the development of their 
own local safety programs and in their assump- 
tion of leadership and responsibility for traffic 
safety.” 


WALTER F. DAVIS, tormerly general man 
ager of the Boller Motors Corp., Baltimore, has 
joined the Glenn L. Martin Co., of that city, as 
powerplant engineer. 


LOUIS W. SHANK, who has been division 
manager in Baltimore for the Ethyl Gasolin« 
Corp., has been transferred to Tulsa as managet 
of that district. HAROLD FLYNN, assistant 
manager of the Boston division, now holds the 
same position at Kansas City. 


RALPH F. PEO, vice-president of the Houd« 
Engineering Corp., Buffalo, has had added to 
his responsibilities the vice-presidency and gen- 
eral managership of the Heinze Electric Corp., 
Lowell, Mass., recently purchased by the Hou- 
daille-Hershey Corp., otf which Houde En- 
eineering Corp. is a subsidiary 


Auerbach Lowers Records 





International speedboat records fell April 
2 when S. Mortimer Auerbach in his Eman- 
cipator VII sent five of them toppling on a 
course off Miami. 


The first record bested was the 24-mile 
mark in the 4-litre class, held by Harold 
Nolte of London, and also in the unlimited 
class, held by J. Schoeller, of France. 
Mr. Auerbach's speed was 62.0991 mph 
against Mr. Nolte's 53.75 mph and Mr. 
Schoeller's 49.883 mph. At the end of | 
hr Mr. Auerbach lowered two more marks. 
His average of 62.20 mph beat the un- 
limited I-hr speed record of 55.75 set by 
E. Silvani of Italy, and also established a 
4-litre record for the time. When motor 
trouble halted his scheduled 12-hr grind 
at the end of 3 hr, he had set a new mark 
of 54 mph for that period. 


The records have been submitted to the 


American Power Boat Association and the 
International Union for action. 
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D. W. MORRIS has joined the Shell Develop 
ment Co. as research engineer at Emeryville, 
Calif. Previously he was experimental engineer 
with the Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wi 


CAPT. H. R. HARRIS, vice-president, Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Inc., has transferred 
his headquarters from Lima, Peru, to New 


Yor k. 


EDWARD A. SIPP has rejoined the Pyle 
National Co., Chicago, as vice-president in 
charge of its Multi-Vent division. During the 
past three years Mr. Sipp has been affiliated 


E. A. Sipp 
Rejoins 


Pyle-Nationa 


vith the Burgess Battery Co. where he 


Va 
responsible for the engineering and develop 
ment work in connection with the Multi-Vent 
stem of draftless ventilation. The Pyle-Na 
tional Co. has been granted an exclusive licen 


from the Burgess company covering the ¢ 


cineering, manufacture, and sale of the systen 


WALLACE R. CAMPBELL, president 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., was | 


honor 


I 


by plant executives and department heads at 


nis completion rf 
one-third of a century with the 
event also marked his birthda 


i 


luncheon Feb. 3, celebrating 


compan | 


J. W. BRUSSEL, former] works manage 
Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit, has been ay 
pointed factory manager of the Bendix Product 


Division of Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend 
Ind. 


EINAR A. COMFIELD, formerly chict 
vineer of the Available Truck Co., Chicago, ha 
joined the engineering staff of the Diamond ‘1 
Motor Car Co., of th une cit 


ROBERT F. KOHR is engineer, friction ma 
terials, with the Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J 
He was previously chief engineer with 
\sbestos Mfg. Co., Huntington, Ind 


FREDERICK L. PARSONS is doing layout 
work on engine accessories with International 


Plainfield Motor Co., Plainfield, N. J. He w 


formerly draftsman with the Scintilla Magneto 


Invision of Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidne 
a £ 


WILLIAM EDWARD ROOTES, chairman ot 
the Rootes group of English automobile com 
panies, has been elected president of the Societ 
1 Motor Manufacturers & Traders, England 

WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, president of Gen 
ral Motors Corp., and Mrs. Knudsen, hav 
contributed a considerable sum toward the cost 
of a new chapel and administration building 
for the Lutheran Institute for the Deaf in 
Detroit. 


Lima, Peru, is the new address of W. F. 
GLATHAR, service representative, General 
Motors Overseas Corp., in that country. H 
recently was transferred from Detroit. 


ALLAN CREIGHTON resigned his positiot 
in the experimental laboratory of the Waukesh 
Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., to become assistant 
to the chief engineer of the Electric Boat Co 
Groton, Conn. 
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L. M. DeTURK, formerly mechanical en- 
gincer for the J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, has 
been advanced to manager of the parts and 
service department. F. W. KATELEY, chassis 
engineer, has been appointed mechanical en 
gineer. 


BYRON A. FAY, vice-president in charge of 
production, Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
elected a director of the company. 


has been 


HAROLD E. FRANCIS, formerly a student 
at Tri-State College of Engineering, 1s aircraft 


engine tester with the’ Wright 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Aeronautical 


M. P. BAKER has returned to Waco Arr- 
craft Co., Troy, Ohio, as assistant chief engineer. 
He left Waco in June of last year to join the 
Lockheed Aircraft Burbank, 
senior engineer. 


Corp., Calif., as 


LT.-COL. B. O. LEWIS, formerly in charge 
of the technical work at the United States 
Army Ordnance Department is now at the 
Army War College. 


GEORGE A. ROUND has been advanced to 
chief automotive engineer and manager of the 


G. A. Round 
Advanced 





automotive 
Vacuum Oil 


engineering division of 


Socony- 
Co., Inc., New York. 


FRED J. WALLS, development and research 
division, International Nickel Co., Inc., was 
chairman of the session on “Factors Affecting 


Castability’ at the Michigan State College 
Foundry Conference at East Lansing, Mich., 
April 14 and 15. 

EDGAR A. DOUGLAS, formerly sample 


checker with the Transitone Auto Radio Corp., 
has joined the Packard Motor 
draftsman. 


Car Co. as a 


LEO HUFF, manager of Motor Transporta- 
tion division, Pure Oil Co., Chicago, has been 
named chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the National Motor 
be held in Chicago this fall. 


Truck Show to 


F. A. FAVILLE’S discussion at White Sul- 
phur Springs of the Bray-Merrill-Moore paper 
published in the January SAE Journal, reported 
in part data from an extensive road test being 
conducted by one of the public utilities com- 


panies. Final information on this test is re- 
ported in the American Transit Association 
Bulletin 1o1-1, along with the test machine 


evaluations of these same lubricants contributed 
by the Faville-LeVally Laboratory. 
cover 


These tests 


some 700,000 miles of carefully 


service 


supervised performance on the road. The test 
machine evaluations agree with the road ser- 
vice test on all five of the lubricants. In this 


same bulletin, sixteen operating companies re- 
port considerable other information, summar- 
ized from the service history of some 116,000,- 
000 miles. 


A. H. D’ARCAMBAL, consulting metallurgist, 
Pratt & Whitney Co., has been elected first vice- 
president of the American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. 
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SAE Men Aboard 
"Yankee Clipper" 
On Survey Flight 





(Photo by Pan American Airways) 


JOHN L. COLTMAN, formerly locomotive 
engineer, Caprotti Valve Gears, Ltd., London, 
England, has taken a position as mechanical 
engineer with the Turf Development Board, 
Ltd., Portarlington, Leix, Ireland. He 1s re- 
sponsible for the machinery being used for the 
exploitation of large peat fuel deposits which is 
required for a power station to be erected at 
Portarlington. 


LAURI J. SIPILA is with The Texas 


research department, at Beacon, N. Y. 


Co., 


EDWARD M. GREER, formerly with Doug 
las Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif., recently 
joined Air Associates, Garden City, N. Y., as 
hydraulic design engineer. 


ADOLPH BURSTEIN has joined the Barkley- 
Grow Aircraft Co., Detroit, Mich., as design 
assistant to the chief engineer. He was formerly 
stress analyst, Seversky Aircraft Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, New York. 


JOHN L. NAGELY, who was draftsman, 
fuel injection division, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., is now engineer with the Diesel Equip 
ment Corp., Chicago. 


ARCH T. COLWELL who has been a vice 
president of Thompson Products, Inc., since 


1937 and in charge of engineering since 1930, 


A. T. Colwell 


Named Director 


recently was elected a director of his company. 
Mr. Colwell has served on the SAE Council 
and as chairman of the Cleveland Section. 


F. SERGARDI, engineer, General Motors 
Overseas Corp., Detroit, sailed for Paris, France, 
last month for an indefinite stay. 

HARVEY W. HANNERS 


is experimental 


engineer, diesel engines, with Fairbanks, Morse 


& Co., 3eloit, Mich. 

A new gasoline, said to increase the power 
of motors by 50%, was described by DR. 
GUSTAV EGLOFF, director of research, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., in a paper before the 
Petroleum Division of the American Chemical 
Society at Baltimore, April 4. Also on the pro- 
gram was DR. W. G. LOVELL, assistant head, 
organic chemistry department, Research Labora- 
tories Division of General Motors Corp., who 
was co-author of a paper describing a new no- 
knock fuel developed at the GM laboratories. 
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Aboard the giant Pan American flying 
boat "Yankee Clipper" on its initial sur- 
vey flight to Europe, covering 11,000 miles 
between March 26 and April 16, Were 
CLARENCE H. SCHILDHAUER, opera- 
tions manager of Pan America's Atlantic 
division, and S. M. KRISTER, assistant en- 
gineering officer of the ship. 


At the end of the trip Mr. Schildhauer re- 

ported that on most of the flights “we 

came within 5 gal. of the fuel estimate and 
within 5 min of our time schedule." 


H. W. CLOUD, with the Link- 
Belt Co., Indianapolis, is now employed by the 
Sealed Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 


CHO-SHUN KWAN, formerly a_ student 
member at the University of Michigan, has 
joined the Universal Trading Corp., New York, 
as an engineer. 


Ww ho was 





Henry A. Wise Wood 


Henry A. Wise Wood, chairman of the Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corp., died at his home 
in New York on April g at the age of 73. 

Mr. Wood, who long was identified with 
the printing industry, invented the autoplate, a 
machine for casting the printing plates that fit 
on the rotary press and print the newspaper 
page. He retired from the presidency of his 
concern in 1935 to devote himself to perfecting 
color reproduction machinery with the idea of 
changing the country’s black and white news 
papers into all-color dailies. 

As president of the American Society of 
Aeronautic Engineers Mr. Wood was active in 
the joining of that organization with the Society 
of Automobile Engineers in 1916 to form the 
present Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Tranquillo Zerbi 


Tranquillo Zerbi, one of the foremost auto 
motive and aeronautical engineers in Italy, died 
March 10 at his home in Turin, Italy. 
chief technical director of the Fiat 
which he joined in 1919. 

During his early years with Fiat Mr. Zerbi 
was chief designer of high-speed diesel en- 
gines. Later, in 1925, he was put in charge 
of a special engineering office devoted to the 
construction of airplane motors. In_ this 
capacity he is credited with having designed 
the Fiat motor AS2, winner of the Schneider 
Cup in 1926; the AS3, winner of the trophy 
in 1927; the A22T, chosen by Ferrarin and Del 
Prete for their Rome-to-Brazil flight; the AS6 
used for Balbo’s first Atlantic crossing; and the 
Fiat AS6, claimed to be the speediest motor in 
the world. In 1929 he was advanced to chief 
technical director in charge of Fiat's diversified 


He was 
company, 


engineering activities. Lately he had devoted 
himself to railroad oil engines and was a 
chairman in the Italian Committee of Stand 


ards (UNI). 

Mr. Zerbi, who was 48 years old at the time 
of his death, joined the SAE as a Foreign Mem 
ber in 1930. 
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Windsor Vice-Chairman J. H. Hickey, who con- 
ducted the technical session. Mr. Wallace was 
introduced by J. D. Mansfield, president of 
Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 

At the New England Section meeting Chair- 
man John W. Lane presided. E. F. Lowe, SAE 
assistant general manager, was on hand to 
show the film previewing the SAE World Auto- 
motive Engineering Congress, May 22 to June 
8, and to answer questions about this important 
event. 


Predicts Changes in 


Private Plane Design 
@ No. California 


Touching on the present and looking into 
the future, William B. Stout, pioneer in auto- 
mobile and aircraft engineering, spoke before 
150 members of the Northern California Sec- 
tion on the “Romance of Engineering.” Mr. 
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Stout, who is president of the Stout Engineering 
Laboratories and a past-president of the SAE, 
shared the program with Com. P. H. V. Weems, 
U. S. Navy, retired, who is founder of the 
Weems System of Navigation. 

“The proper choice of assumptions is the 
basis of productive thinking,”’ Mr. Stout de- 
clared early in his talk. He explained that this 
kind of thinking led to his development of the 
first all-metal airplane, and he told of the re- 
sistance he met in selling the idea. 

The aviation industry, he said in answering 
a question as to its future, will receive its 
impetus from cheap planes until they are sold 
in such number that quantity production meth- 
ods can be used. Then, he added, low-priced 
planes of good quality can be built. The pri- 
vate-owner plane, he continued, is the solution 
to aviation’s economic problem, but the ulti- 
mate design must be quite different from pres- 
ent type airplanes if they are to be used for 
everyday transportation. He predicted that the 
private aircraft of the future will be a combina- 
tion of airplane and automobile. 

He urged automobile engineers to rid them 
selves of outmoded assumptions and use some 
of the advances made by the ayiation group, 
pointing out that the weight-to-power ratio of 
the automobile engine has not been materially 
decreased in the past ten years, as has the air- 
plane engine. He predicted that not im 
mediately, but within the next ten years, a 
rear-engined car with a wooden structural 
frame will be in commercial production. 

Com. Weems compared the old style navi 
gation system with its time taking routine and 
complicated calculations with the present sys- 
tem of air navigation which utilizes a few 
simple instruments and tables. The  oldet 
method of navigation, he said, obviously was 
not adaptable to airplanes which travel several 
hundred miles an hour, because of the time 
involved in determining one’s location. Be- 
cause of this, he said, he was prompted to de- 
velop a new system of navigation to meet this 
condition. 

When questioned as to the method of navi- 
gation used by Corrigan on his_ backward 
flight, Com. Weems admitted that a year be 





Stout Receives Memento of Pacific Coast Visit 





Section Chairman G. L. Neely 
(left) presents SAE Past- 
President William B. Stout 
with a glass model airplane 
of a revolutionary design at 
the April || meeting of the 
No. California Section, at 
which Mr. Stout spoke on 
"Romance of Engineering." 


The model was named the 
"Stout Tri-Fly" and was 
equipped with three wings so 
that if one were lost the other 
two would bring it in. Mr. 
Stout remarked that the de- 
sign was so clear that he could 
see right through it. 
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tore he took off “for California,” Mr. Corrigan 
had obtained charts and instruments of the 
Weems System and had been studying ther 
during the interim 


In appreciation of Mr. Stout's spectal trip 
to the Pacific Coast, Section Chairman G. L 
Neely presented him with a model airplane 
blown from glass. The plane was called the 
“Stout Tri-Fly,” and was of the latest futurists 
design which included three wings, nine-point 
landing gear which permitted landing in any 
plane, and a pilot's seat mounted like a pendu 
lum so that regardless of the ship’s position the 
pilot would sit vertically. Mr. Stout remarked 
that the design was so clear that he could see 
right through it. 


SAE Cited for National 
Defense Cooperation 


The Society of Automotive Engineers wa 
named by Louis Johnson, Acting Secretary ot 
War, as one of the technical societies “without 
whose help the War Department could hav: 
made little or no progress in national defens: 
plans,” when he addressed the National Indu 
trial Preparedness Dinner in New York, April 

Col. Johnson’s address and that of Rea 
Admiral Clark H. Woodward, U. S. Navy, wer 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast hook-up of th 
National Broadcasting Co. 

More than 100 of the nation’s leading execu 
tives participated in this dinner which wa 
sponsored by the American Conference of Na 
tional Defense. The SAE was one of the 
operating societies. 


Seek Uniform Method of 
Testing Rubber Products 


To meet the demands of companies in t 
automotive industry for standard methods of 
testing rubber products, other than tires, used 
for vibration damping, sound insulation, and 
cushioning, is the objective of a Technical Con 
mittee being formed to work with Commuittec 
D-11 on Rubber Products of the American So 
ciety for Testing Materials. This will be a joint 
committee with representatives of the autom 
tive industry appointed by the SAE, and tho 
of the rubber industry by the ASTM. 

Methods of testing developed by individu 
rubber companies are not, for most part, uni 
form. It is expected that representatives of th 
two industries, serving on the joint committe: 
will develop a standard method acceptable t 
both. 

Although no detailed program has been 
up as yet by the Technical Committee, it wi 
include the establishment of standard test pri 
cedures and methods, and will require the d 
velopment of suitable uniform instrumentatir 


2-Stroke Diesel Economy 
Compared with Otto Cycle 
@ Metropolitan 


Addressing Metropolitan Section’s last tect 
nical session of the season, William J. David 
son, SAE president, talked of diesel engines in 
general and of the G.M. 2-cycle engines 
particular before a crowd of over 400 membe 
and guests on April 13 

The 2-stroke diesel cycle is used by Gene 
Motors because of its greater inherent econo 
as compared with the 4-stroke Otto cycle 
said. The former burns more fuel and 
duces correspondingly more power in a giv 
period, added Mr. Davidson He stressed tl 
point that in any operation “there is no sul 
sutute for horsepower.” 

Mr. Davidson mentioned spiral blow ‘ 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Metropolitan Section Entertains Council at Reception 





On the occasion of SAE President W. J. Davidson's talk before the April 13 meeting of the Metropolitan Section, Mr. David- 
son and the SAE Council were guests of the Section’s Governing Board at a reception prior to the meeting. (Photos by Leslie Peat) 





| SAE Resi Highlights 





@ SYMBOLS FOR QUANTITIES 
commonly used in lubrication pub- 
lications; a list tentatively prepared as 
a result of discussions at the Inter- 
national Conference on Lubrication 
held in London last year, was pre- 
sented to members of the Crankcase 
Oil Oiliness Research Committee by 
Prof. H. A. Everett, an SAE repre- 
sentative at the Conference. The 
Committee’s recommendations will be 
transmitted, through Prof. Everett, to 
the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers (England), under whose au- 
spices the matter is being considered. 
@ A KING-PIN DESIGN for trailer 
couplings which is believed to have 
general approval, has been transmitted 
to the General Standards Committee 
by the Highways Research Committee, 
with the recommendation that this 
design be considered with view of 
making it a standard. 

Location of the fifth wheel on trac- 
tor, semi-trailer combinations, has 
been given further study and com- 
ments solicited, with the result that 
the Highways Research Committee is 
now ready to place a recommendation 
before tractor and trailer manufac- 
turers for their comment and criticism. 


@ TEST CUPS for the SAE Extreme- 
Pressure Lubricants Machine which 
carry a higher degree of finish than 
has been used on the standard cups 
again have been offered by the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. As a result 11 
laboratories have agreed to partici- 
pate in comparative tests and more 
than 1100 test cups have been ordered. 


@ THE E-P Lubricants Committee is 
studying a  subcommittee’s 
covering laboratory tests on 17 ex- 
treme-pressure lubricants for trans- 
missions and rear axles which were 
recently in service in vehicles of 16 
fleets. New and used oil samples 
with data on their service ratings were 
furnished through cooperation of the 
fleet operators. 


@ WHEN C. G. WILLIAMS. of the 
Institution of Automobile Engineers 
(England), recently visited this coun- 
try, Riding Comfort Research Com- 
mittee Chairman R. W. Brown ar- 
ranged for an exchange of riding com- 
fort bibliographies and extracts of 
important papers on suspension, riding 
comfort. and allied subjects. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ first contribution has been re- 
ceived and circulated. 


report 


CFR Projects 


@ FUEL TANK CORROSION PRO- 
JECTS of the Aviation Fuels Division 


have been extended to include ex- 
haust gas corrosion and have been 
renamed to cover this expansion. 


They are now known as the Corro- 
sion Projects of the Aviation Fuels 
Division. 

This extension was made because 

under some conditions, particularly in 
landing and taxiing down the field 
when the flaps are down, exhaust 
gases are sucked into the center sec- 
tion and condensed, resulting in the 
corrosion of the Alelad sheets and 
other aluminum parts including fuel 
lines and structural parts in the center 
section. While this condition, accord- 
ing to a hasty survey, is not serious. 
it is quite general and the cleaning 
of the sections is costly. 
@ EXTENSION OF THE OCTANE 
scale, one of the CFR’s laboratory 
detonation projects, was under discus- 
sion at a joint meeting of the Aviation 
Fuels and Motor Fuels Divisions. 
Eight basic suggestions for extending 
the scale were reported and discussed 
but no final conclusion was reached. 
It was the consensus of opinion that 
the method of extending the scale 
should go hand-in-hand with the de- 
velopment of a test method.. In con- 
nection with the development of a 
new test method miscellaneous ex- 
periments have been carried out in 
the laboratories of the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. and the Shell Oil Co., Ine. 

In addition to octane scale exten- 
sion two other related lines of re- 
search work are being carried on: (1) 
Method of laboratory knock rating 
using a modified CFR Engine and 
Method; (2) Development of super- 
charged knock-test method. 


@ THE AVIATION FUELS Project 
of the Survey Division has formulated 
a recommendation to the CFR Com- 
mittee that the Aviation Fuels Divi- 
sion undertake a full-scale laboratory 
and flight testing volatility program 
directed toward a determination of 
those factors which dictate engine 
performance as affected by fuel vola- 
tility and their quantitative limits. 


@ AT A MOTOR FUELS Division 
meeting, which was preceded by a 
meeting of the Program Group and 
by a joint meeting of representa- 


tives of the Motor Fuels Division and 
Section IV of Technical Committee A 
of the ASTM, a program was adopted 
which provides for: (1) the continu- 
ation of projects on instrumentation. 
mechanical modifications of the CFR 
knock-testing equipment, humidity ef- 
fects and control, exchange testing and 
analysis of laboratory knock ratings 
on the reproducibility work, altitude 
effects, and road testing; (2) the di- 
vision of the reference fuel work into 
two projects, one on calibration and 
the other on reference fuel develop- 
ment, including the investigation of 
desirable reference fuel characteris- 
tics, such as sensitivity, volatility, and 
stability; and (3) the inauguration of 
volatility projects to study stalling. 
automatic choke, and_ distribution. 
with J. B. Macauley. Jr., as director. 


@ CONTINUATION of the 


Survey 


Motor 
for 1939 along similar lines 
to that of the current survey for se- 
curing octane-number and_ limiting 
vapor-pressure requirements for auto- 
mobiles has been approved by the 
CFR Committee. Tests will be con- 
ducted on 1937, 1938, and 1939 models 
of any make of car; each laboratory 
will be requested to test at least 6 
cars. A revised procedure is being 
circulated for comment. 


e@ “THE CFR RESEARCH METHOD 
of Test for Knock Characteristics of 
Motor Fuels,” first published in 1932, 
recently has been revised and will ap- 
pear in its new form in an early issue 
of the SAE Journal. This method of 
test is intended for determining (for 
research purposes only) the knock 
characteristics, in terms of an arbi- 
trary scale of octane numbers, of gaso- 
line and equivalent fuels for use in 
spark-ignition engines. 


@ DIESEL ENGINE manufacturers 
attended the meeting of the Auto- 
motive Diesel Fuels Division at which 
arrangements were made for develop- 
ing a schedule and program for secur- 
ing information on full-scale engine 
performance. Offers of cooperation 
were made by both engine manufac- 
turers and fuel producers. Difficulties 
being encountered in the use of the 
laboratory test method are being re- 
ferred to the attention of the leaders 
of the Instrumentation and Test-En- 
gine Modification Group. 
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HE SAE’s youngest Student 

Branch, just installed at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, began life by 
establishing itself as the Society's 
largest, with close to 60 members 
enrolled at the time it received its 
charter, March 30. 

“With the approval and well 
wishes of the engineering faculty, 
and the whole-hearted support of 
the Milwaukee Section of the SAE, 
there is no question but that a live 
student body such as exists at Wis- 
consin will support and enlarge a 
Student Branch of the SAE.” This 
quotation from the students’ peti- 
tion can be taken as an indication 
of their spirit and their faith that the 
Wisconsin SAE Student Branch will 
provide students of automotive and 
aeronautical engineering with an 
organization which will be of last- 
ing benefit to them. 

The new Student Branch will fit 
into the campus activities of the 
University of Wisconsin which has 
one of the outstanding engineering 
schools in the Middle-West. Some 
1500 of the University’s 12,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in this school and 
many of them are particularly inter- 
ested in the study of automotive and 
aeronautic subjects. 

The history of the University 
goes back to the days in which Wis- 
consin was a territory. In 1836 the 
legislature of the territory took steps 
toward the establishment of a uni- 
versity. Three years later the Na- 
tional Congress granted to the terri- 
tory two townships of public land 
“for the use and support of a uni- 

















The Mechanical Engineering Building at the University of Wisconsin. 


versity,’ and in 1848 when Wiscon 
sin was applying for admission to 
statehood, provisions for the present 
University were written into the 
constitution laid before Congress. 

The State was admitted in May 
of that year and two months later 
the necessary legislative acts for the 
organization of the University were 
approved. Instruction started in 
February of 1849. 

The University grew, suffered set- 
backs during the Civil War, when 
many of its students took their 
places in the army, and then con- 
tinued its growth, spurred by the 
Morrill Act of 1862 which provided 
a grant for the support of a college 
of agriculture and mechanical arts 
“without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies.” In 1870 the 
College of Engineering was estab- 
lished embracing courses in mechan- 
ical, civil, mining, and metallurgical 
engineering. Chemical and electri- 
cal engineering courses were subse- 
quently added. 

In 1931 a new Mechanical En- 
gineering Building was dedicated. 
This was built to meet demands for 
increased space and to provide better 
facilities for laboratory work. In this 
building are located the Automotive 
Testing Laboratory, with devices for 
testing automobile, truck, aircraft 
and marine engines—both diesel 
and spark-ignition, and the Steam 
and Gas-Engine Laboratory, which 
is also equipped for experimental 
work with diesel and other internal- 
combustion engines. 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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sign for noise reduction and the necessity for 
engineering compromise to permit interchange 
ability of parts in 3, 4 and 6-cyl engines. 
Diesels can’t be made at the same price pei 
pound as spark-ignition engines, he said, be 
cause diesel parts must be stronger to work at 
higher pressures. Before concluding with briet 
mention of industrial, marine and_ railway 
diesel applications, Mr. Davidson introduced W 
A. Maynard of the G.M. Cleveland Diesel En 
gine Division, who explained in some detail, 
the General Motors’ diesel injector. 

In discussion, O. D. Treiber of Hercules Mo 
tors presented a plea for a better understanding 
of diesels by those who use them. Hans Fischer 
of Lanova Corp., spoke on advantages of 4- 
cycle over 2-cycle design. 


SAE Councilors A. L. Beall, David Bex 
croft, H. K. Cummings, F. K. Glynn, W. B. 
Hurley and B. J. Lemon were among the 
guests of the Section. Lacey H. Morrisen pre 
sided. 


Section Participates in 
State Engineering Forum 
@ Milwaukee 


The March meeting of the Milwaukee Sec 
tion was a part of the 1939 Wisconsin Engi 
neering Conference, held at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, March 15-17. The SAE session was 
a dinner meeting held the evening of the last 
day, and was addressed by SAE Vice-President 
F. G. Shoemaker, chief engineer, Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division of General Motors Corp. His 
subject was “The Automotive-Type 2-Cycle 
Diesel Engine.”” He was introduced by John 
J. Hilt, chairman of the Section. 

An overflow crowd of more than 400 jammed 
the convention hall and _ necessitated seating 
some of the audience on a raised platform be- 
hind the speaker, causing him to remark that 
it was the first time he had spoken with a choi 
in the background. 


36,000 ke Radio Beam 
Believed Static Immune 
@ Indiana 


A new super high-frequency radio beam, ap- 
parently immune to static, an improved instru 
ment landing system, and new ground lights 
that penetrate very thick weather, were described 
to 175 members and guests of the Indiana Sec 
tion by Richard C. Gazley, chief, Technical 
Aviation Development Section, Civil Aeronau 
tics Authority, at the Section’s April 13 meeting 

The new beam, he said, has a frequency of 
36,000 kc, and besides being apparently im- 
mune to static, is less subject to error, blind 
spots, and bending than the present beam. It 
also gives a new band range immeasurably 
greater than the band area of the present sys 
tem, he reported. The new beam, which was 
first tried out at the Indianapolis Airport, is 
being experimented with in a supplementary 
manner as the original beam and instruments 
are being retained so that they may be relied 
upon if something should go wrong, the speaker 
said. 

The new instrument landing system, accord 
ing to Mr. Gazley, is the first one ever to be 
approved by the Government and far ahead of 
any previously available. Experimental work, 
he said, will be carried on at the new Federal 
Radio Experiment and Research Station at the 
Indianapolis Airport. The better points of 
present instrument landing systems have been 
incorporated in its development, he said, add 
ing that it provides both a straight and curveu 
glide path. 

The speaker reported that the buildings of 
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SAEers Go to School; 
Sections Sponsor Courses 


While some 50 SAE members in De- 
troit were devoting a portion of their spare 
time to becoming proficient in public 
speaking, a half-hundred Clevelanders were 
getiing the low-down on the metallurgy of 
aluininum. 

The Detroit public speaking courses, 
limited to SAE members, were conducted 
at Wayne University under the direction of 
Dr. Rupert L. Cortright and Dr. George 
Kopp. 

The series of lectures on the metallurgy 
of aluminum was given at the Case School 
of Applied Science by Dr. Kent R. Van 
Horn, under sponsorship of the Cleveland 
Section. The course was free to SAE mem- 
bers; non-members paid a $5 fee. The 
Cleveland Section is planning — similar 
courses for next year. 


the new experiment station have been com 
pleted and that they are being equipped with 
all new appliances, tools and machinery. By 
June, he said, work should be underway on 
this new project that promises even greatcl 
safety in instrument landing. 

Regarding the new ground lights which art 
being tested at the Indianapolis Airport, Mr. 
Gazley 6ommented that the weather has been 
much too good to determine just what they 
will do. As far as we have been able to find 
out, he said, they will clearly reveal the ficld in 
very thick weather. 


So much interest developed from Mr. Gazley’s 
talk that the discussion period ran 20 min over- 
time. This is rather unusual for Indianapolis, 
where the 10 p.m. discussion deadline is rarely 
ignored. 


Tells How Ignition: 


Troubles Can Be Traced 
@ Pittsburgh 


The importance of accuracy in igmition tim- 
ing, because of the limited time available for 
complete combustion in modern high-speed en 
gines, Was stressed by C. Foster, parts and 
service division, Electric Auto-Lite Co., in his 
talk on “Ignition Maintenance,” April 18, before 
80 members and guests of the Pittsburgh Sec- 
non. 

Using blueprints, Mr. Foster pointed to pos 
sible causes of trouble in the ignition system, 
told how to trace them, and suggested methods 
of correcting or preventing such difficulties. 

In speaking of breaker points, he explained 
that only one should be flat; the other ground to 
a 3-in. radius, making the middle of the rounded 
point 0.002 in. higher than the edge. This, he 
said, keeps the spark nearer the middle of the 
points, where the heat radiation through the 
mass of the points is best. 

Pitted points, Mr. Foster explained, usually 
indicate the transfer of metal from one point to 
the other, and are most often caused by con 
densers of incorrect capacity. Whether the con- 
denser capacity is too large or too small may be 
determined by the point upon which the crater 
occurs, he said. 

R. I. Blanchard, also of Electric Auto-Lite, 
conducted the discussion, and in answer to a 
question by A. R. Platt on the proper method of 
gapping spark plugs, explained that if one plug 
has too wide a gap, and another a too narrow 
gap, the average mechanic would bend the side 
electrode of the first plug down, and of the sec- 
ond plug, up. Then, he said, as soon as the 
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plugs became !.ot the effect of the heat would 
be to cause the electrode which had been bent 
down to straighten more than the electrode 
which had been bent up, resulting in unequal 
gaps under actual running conditions. To avoid 
this he advised that all side electrodes should 
first be bent up, and then bent down to the 
correct gap. 

Discussion of proper lubricants ot breaker 
points by R. M. Welker, Gulf Retining Co., 
brought out the fact that incorrect lubricants aré 
a fre quent cause ol trouble. If a drop ol vaseline 
is placed on the head of an 8-penny vail and 
the nail held head down and heated, it was 
explained, the vaseline will travel up to the 
point of the nail; consequently lubricants which 
will remain tacky at temperatures usually en 
countered are recommended. 
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Others discussing the paper included: Ralph 
Baggaley, Jr., Mr. Wilcox, B. H. Eaton, and 
F. W. Heisley. 


“Glitter Points” provided the highlights of 
Capt. H. Ledyard Towle’s talk before the Pitts- 
burgh Section’s Ladies’ Night gathering on Feb. 
21. This semi-technical, entertainingiy pre- 
sented paper was the after-dinner fare which 
preceded a period of gambling (with fake 
money totaling $3000 per person), and dancing. 

Capt. Towle, who is director of advertising 
and the division of creative design for Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., pointed out that most 
motorists when on long night drives turn out 
all lights on their instrument panels to have an 
uninterrupted view of the road ahead. In the 
daytime, he said, they have to put up with the 
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numerous “glitter points’’ which appear when 
light is reflected from the raised surfaces on 
their instrument panels. He pointed out that 
these “glitter points” are emphasized when the 
raised surfaces are light in color or chrome 
plated, and that the V-type windshields, now 
so popular, pick up their reflections, interrupt- 
ing the driver’s vision. 

To overcome these disconcerting reflections, 
Capt. Towle suggested that the interior uphol- 
stery of the car be continued around onto the 
instrument panel, leaving exposed metal in only 
one point, the center. He also advocated that 
there should be a “crash pad” across the top of 
the panel, consisting of foamed latex covered 
with upholstery. 

More than 150 attended the dinner and par- 
ticipated in the “games of chance” presided 
over by Harry Boord, Ralph Martin, and John 





torists touch the starter but- 
tons on their cars confident 


and sure that a Bendix Drive 


BENDIX DRI 


romAtla- Mirela ” 
toward owner 
Yohikaactaatele 


—_ day millions of mo- 
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Harper. During the dancing which followed, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Lane won the Champaign 
Waltz prize. 


100 Members Inspect 


Carburetor Factory 
@ St. Louis 


Attracted by an opportunity to inspect the 
Carter Carburetor Corp. plant, more than 100 
members and guests of the St. Louis Section 
were on hand for a tour on March 29. They 
were welcomed by the company’s vice-president 
and general manager, Hugh H. C. Weed and 
by W. M. Ewart, factory manager for the St. 
Louis plant. 

A wide variety of interest operations were 


will not fail them. And as the Bendix Drive takes hold, 
starts the engine, lets go—all automatically — owner 
satisfaction is fortified, not only in the Bendix Drive 


but in the car. 


This faithful performance goes on 24 hours a day, day 
after day all over the world. Certainly, no part of an auto- 


mobile has more deservedly won the complete confi- 


dence of manufacturer, engineer, service man and owner. 


The Bendix Drive is adaptable to every type of start- 
ing control—foot button, clutch pedal, dash button or 


switch key. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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viewed, varying from milling and drilling op 
erations on the cast-iron carburetor bodies, to 
die casting of the zinc carburetor parts. Many 
members were intrigued by the high-produc 
tion screw-machine operations on carburetor 
jets and other small parts. The tour was con 
cluded by a trip down the assembly line, past 
the flow bench where all of the carburetors 
are given an air and gasoline flow test, and 
through the engineering development 
tories and machine shop. 


Glynn Leads Round Table 


Discussion on Large Fleets 


labora 


@ Baltimore 


“Interrupt at any time,” declared F. K. Glynn, 
engineer, operation and maintenance of automo 
tive equipment, American Telephone & Tele 
graph Co., as he opened what was probably the 
first “Round Table Discussion on the Problems 
of Large Fleets,” at the Baltimore Section’s April 
11 meeting. The members took him seriously; 
interruptions were frequent; practically everyone 
contributed; and _ the was judged an 
outstanding success. 

Each member was furnished with an outline 
covering the points to be brought up by Discus 
sion Leader Glynn —and plenty of room was 
left on the margins for notes. Topics covered, 
all from the point of view of the large fleet 
operator, included: fuels, lubricants, tires, bat- 
teries, appearance, repairs, supervision, personnel, 
legislation, and tailoring the chassis to the job. 

In introducing the first subject, fuels, Mr 
Glynn pointed out that gasoline is one of the 
most important cost items, and that taxes on it 
often equals its base price. Methods of purchas 
ing gasoline and training drivers on how to save 
it, and gas-saving devices were subjects consid 
ered. Discussion also touched on the respective 
merits of premium, regular, and third-grade 
gasolines, and how to select the best for a par 
ticular type of fleet operation. 

Before continuing to the other topics, which 
were equally well covered, Mr. Glynn suggested 
that fleet operators would be wise to send to the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Washington, for 
the CFR Motor-Gasoline Survey. 


meeting 


Cleveland Conducts 
Student Paper Contest 


For the second year the Cleveland Section 
announces a student paper contest to be con- 
ducted at the Case School of Applied Science 
Eligible for competition will be all students en 
rolled in technical the 
School. 

Regular term papers required for the course 
will be entered in the contest. They will cover 
some phase of automotive or aeronautical engi 
neering, and will run between 1000 and 5000 
words in length. 

The prize is a $50 scholarship, which will be 
awarded at the Commencement exercises. Hoy 
Stevens chairmans the Student Activity of the 
Section which sponsors the contest. The Sec 
tion’s Governing Board will judge the papers. 


composition at Case 


‘Informashows’ by SAE 
Clicking at Detroit Tech 


“Informashows” are clicking on the Detroit 
Institute of Technology campus. Sponsored by 
an SAE student group at Detroit Tech, these 
uniqsxe once-a-month contests give students and 
faculty members alike an opportunity to show 
their skill in identifying materials that they 
may later be called upon to specify, use, pur- 
chase, or sell. 

At the first Informashow, held in February, 
173 tried to correctly identify 21 samples of 


metals such as copper bearing steel, sheet cop- 
per, Dow metal, pure ingot iron, and stainless 
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steel. The surprise of the day was the failure 
of the contestants to identify aluminum in any 
form. Only 12 ballots were marked correctly 
on aluminum-coated steel, 17 on aluminum 
painted steel, and 1 on sheet aluminum. A 
student, Richard C. Abbey, had top score. 

Knowledge of automotive parts was tested at 
the second Informashow held late in March. 
With parts supplied by the W. M. Chace Valve 
Co., Continental Motors Corp., General Motors 
Corp., Swift Mfg. Co., Victor Mfg. and Gasket 
Co., Walker Michigan Co., Wilcox-Rich Divi- 
sion, Eaton Mfg. Co., and the L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corp., contestants had 33 auto- 
motive parts to identify. Again a student, Ed- 
ward Lesniak, took top honors. Prof. Henry 
and a group of SAE student members made the 
arrangements. 

Plans for another Informashow, under direc 
tion of Prof. Smith, are going forward. Electrica! 
equipment will be exhibited for identification. 

Recent meetings of the SAE group at Detroit 
Tech have included sound motion pictures on 
the manufacture of steel, presented by the 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., and a talk by Mr. 
Cook, a DI.T. alumnus with the Chevrolet 
\lotor Car Division of General Motors Corp 


Section Offices Opened 
To SAE Junior Members 


Junior members of the Society were granted 
the privilege of holding office as Section chair 
man or vice-chairman, as the result of a 
motion passed at the March 17 meeting of the 
SAE Council, amending Section By-Law SB-2. 
This motion was made following recommenda 
tion from the Sections Committe: 


favoring the 
hange. 


University of Wisconsin 


(Concluded from page 24) 


At the Engineering Experiment Station, es 
tablished in 1914, the members of the engineer 
ing faculty, together with fellows, scholars, and 
special assistants, devoting their time to re- 
search, constitute the members of the staff. Re- 
searches on internal-combustion-engine — fuels 
and lubricants have been subjects of 


several ot 
the Experiment Station’s bulletins. 

{ large group of students, faculty members, 
and representatives of the Milwaukee Section 
celebrated the installation of the new Univer- 
uty: of Wisconsin SAE Student Branch at a 
anquet followed by a meeting on the evening 
of March 30. Dean of Engineering F. Ellis 
Johnson and Prof. Gc. i. 


Larson, chairman of 
the 


Mechanical Engineering Department, gave 
short after-dinner addresses welcoming the SAE 
to the Wisconsin campus. 

At the meeting following the banquet Pres- 
cott C. Ritchie, of the Milwaukee Section’s 
Committee on Student Organization, presided 
as master of ceremonies. |. ]. Hilt, chairman 
of the Milwaukee Section, the first speakei 
told “Why the Milwaukee Section ts Interested 
in the Student Branch.” This address was 
followed by talks on “What the Society Can 
Do for the Student Branch,” and “What the 
Student Branch Can Do for the Society,” pre- 
sented by C. E. Frudden and F. M. Young, 
respectively, members of the Milwaukee Sec- 
tion who were particularly active in the estab- 
lishement of the Branch. 

The Charter was presented by E. F. Lowe, 
assistant general manager of the Society, and 
was accepted by D. Weston Day, chairman of 
the student group. 

Following the presentation Major A. L. Bay- 
lies spoke on “The Modern Mechanized Army,” 
concluding the meeting. 


NEWS OF THE SOCIETY 


Committee Investigates 
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harman; M. C. Horine, Metropolitan Section 


hairman; W. L. Batt, chairman, Constitution 


New Grade of Membership Committee; B. B. Bachman, past-pre sident ind 


\ Committee headed bi 


C. W. Spicer has been appointed by Pre 


dent Davidson, and approved by the Counci 


to continue an _ investigation started by 


earlier committee on the desirability of estab 


, , \ j 
lishing a new grade ot membership, to 


known as “Fellow” grade. This would serv: 


to offer a distinctive membership to memb 
who have demonstrated 
ability. 

Serving with Mr. Spicer will be the th 


unusual techni 


members of the original committee: Almon 


Beall, A. T 
Wolf; J. D 
Committee; R. N. 


Colwell, Alex Taub, and A 


Ceader, chairman, Membership 


David Beecroft, past-president 


Past-President 


a) | . a! . 

Review Feature of 

an . 

Annual Dinner Dance 

be 

@ So. California 

va? the Los Angeles Breakfast Club was th 
cene of the Southern California Section’s 13th 

a Annual Dinner Dance, April 15. A Fanchon 


« 
\ 


and Marco Review consisting of 7 acts preceded 


M. hours of dancing to the music of Manny Har 
mon and his Orchestra. R. N. Reinhard planned 


Janeway, Detroit Section the whole affair. 
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SAE Papers in Digest 





Hs are digests of papers presented at 
various meetings of the Society. 

Some of these papers will be printed in 
full in the SAE Journat. 

Mimeographed copies of all papers re- 
ceived will be available, until current sup- 
plies are exhausted, at a cost of 25 cents 
per copy to members; and at 50 cents per 
copy to non-members, plus 2% sales tax 
on those delivered in New York City. 
Orders for mimeographed copies must be 
accompanied by remittance and should be 
addressed to Sessions Secretary, Society of 


Automotive Engineers, 29 West 39th St., 
New York. 





Section Papers 
Southern California — May 13, 1938 


Anilol, a New Auxiliary Fuel for Maximum 
Power with Economy - C. F. Lienesch, Fuel 
Development Corp. 


€¢ A NILOL,” according to Mr. Lienesch, is a 

blend of aniline oil and certain alcohols 
to be used as an antiknock agent. He recom- 
mends that it be supplied to the carburetor dur- 
ing such times as the engine needs it by means 
of a suitable mechanism. Such an addition, he 
points out, can raise the octane number of the 
fuel by 20 octane numbers during conditions of 
maximum throttle and load—only when the 
high-octane fuel is needed. Because of its high 
latent heat, the author claims that the material 
cools the mixture charge, thus improving volu- 
metric efficiency and lowering maintenance 
costs. For each 1% of the material added, the 
antiknock value is reported to be raised by 3 
octane numbers. 


Chicago — May 20 


Trend of Controllable Propeller Require- 
ments — G. W. Brady, Curtiss Propeller Di- 
vision, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


HE most important changes in propellers 

over the next few years, Mr. Brady predicts, 
will be in the direction of lighter blade con- 
struction; of improved constant-speed controls 
of the automatic synchronizing type suitable 
for use on airplanes with two, four, or more 
engines; and the acceptance of manual selective 
control as a useful adjunct to constant-speed 
operation. 

In a review of propeller development, he 
shows how the job of propeller designer be- 
comes more and more complex as the increased 
performance demanded of the airplane makes 
propeller requirements more and more severe. 

Different materials and constructions for 
keeping the weight of propellers for the larger 
powered engines down to a reasonable value 
are discussed. Other problems outlined include 
the extremely high cost of endurance-testing 
propellers with a description of an apparatus 
designed to reduce it; and that of providing for 
extremely rapid feathering. 

The paper concludes with a comparison of 
present-day requirements based on operations 
of the type well exemplified by the transcon- 
tinental airlines, with the requirements predicted 
for future propellers. 


High Flight Engineering — Kendall Perkins, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


SSENTIALLY, Mr. Perkins’ paper takes the 
form of answering five questions: 

Why do we want to fly so high? 

What does high flight involve? 

How is it accomplished ? 

Who is doing it? 

When may we expect it? 


To the first question he gives three good rea- 
sons: to avoid hitting mountains, to avoid bad 
weather, and to increase cruising speed. An- 
swers to the second and third questions involve 
a discussion of the problems of designing and 
building “pressurized” cabins and other means 
of keeping the passengers and crew comfortable 
at high altitudes. As to who is working on 
these problems, Mr. Perkins reveals that a 
Lockheed experimental unit built to Army Air 
Corps Specifications has been flying for some 
time, and that a new Boeing transport with 
pressurized cabin will soon undergo flight tests. 
In answer to the last question, he predicts that, 
by the fall of 1939, one reasonably can expect 
to buy an airline ticket to fly in the sub- 
stratosphere. 


Detroit — Oct. 3 


The Economic Outlook —- John H. Van De- 
venter, editor, “The Iron Age.” 


HE economic outlook for the automobile in- 

dustry is summed up by the author in seven 
words: “It will be what you make it.” He 
shows that newspapers are likely to give a dis- 
couraging picture of the economic outlook be- 
cause they mirror the exceptional news and not 
the averages of the experiences of life. For 
example, 13,000,000 unemployed are headline 
news, and not the 37,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed in this country; strikes and labor dis- 
turbances make news features, not the fact that 
95% of the employers and employees are work- 
ing together in harmony. 

Mr. Van Deventer sees silver linings in the 
European war clouds in the form of increased 
export trade of machinery and mechanical prod- 
ucts from this country which, in turn, he feels, 
will stimulate home demand, and in the added 
demand for durable goods that comes with re- 
armament. That the automobile industry is not 
taking an increasing percentage of the total 
steel ingot production is a good sign, he be- 
lieves, because it shows that enough steel 1s 
going to those industries which support the 
automobile industry by creating the purchasing 
power wherewith to buy its products. The 
author also expresses his optimism in predicting 
an early solution of the railroad problem and 
expansion in the construction field. Even our 
mounting National debt, he points out, does not 
look so big beside the 84 billion in wages 
created by the automobile industry. 


Metropolitan — Oct. 13 


Operation and Maintenance of Diesel and 
Steam Locomotives in Expedited Passen- 
ger Service —- E. E. Chapman, Atchison, To- 
peka and Sante Fe Railway. 


IESEL locomotives cost about three times 

as much per horsepower as comparable 
steam locomotives, but weigh slightly less per 
horsepower, the author reports. Diesel fuel 
costs, however, are less even though diesel fuel 
costs about 1.8 times as much as the oil fuel used 
to fire steam locomotives, because of the greater 
efficiency of the diesel locomotive. But lubri- 
cating oil for the diesel locomotives costs more, 
according to Mr. Chapman’s figures. 

The availability of the diesel locomotive has 
been very favorable, he continues, with the fleet 
on the Sante Fe making an average of 18,500 
miles per month, compared with an average of 
12,400 miles per month for the latest two classes 
of passenger steam locomotives. The particular 
advantage of the diesel locomotive is given as 
the distance that it can go between refuelings. 
Mr. Chapman also brings out that they require 
less time for service and fewer stops for service 
requirements. 

Although the cost of repairs of diesel locomo- 
tives is being reduced constantly, so that the 
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cost per locomotive-mile compares tavorably with 
steam passenger locomotives, on a car-mile or 
ton-mile basis, the diesel locomotives show a 
considerably higher cost. “'swever, he shows 
that the new steam locomotives can maintain 
higher speeds on heavy ascending grades be 
cause of greater maximum horsepower. 


Pioneering the Diesel Electric Streamlin- 
ers— Otto Jabelmann, Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 


FTER explaining the history and_ back 

ground of the first Union Pacific diese! 
streamliner, the train of which was completed 
on Feb. 14, 1934, and describing the fleet of 
eight Union Pacific diesel streamliners, the au- 
thor discusses the problems and operating dif 
ficulties encountered in this pioneering work. 

Development problems discussed include thos¢ 
of the new automatic high-speed electric brake, 
new design trucks, better wheels, articulation of 
cars, steam boilers on diesel-electric locomotives 
for steam heating, dehydrated fog-proof safet 
glass windows, tight-lock couplers, quiet oper- 
ating vestibule diaphragms and coupler attach 
ments, better insulation of cars, air conditioning, 
electric heating for trailing cars, auxiliary power, 
light-weight materials, welding processes, and 
special rivets. 

One of the principal operating difficulties re 
ported is that of the “grit abrasion” or “grit 
blasting” of the bottoms and sides of these trains 
resulting from the disturbance of gravel, gran- 
ite, and crushed-rock roadway ballast caused by 
the high speeds and aided by side winds. To 
reduce the constant expense of repainting ex- 
teriors of cars, the grit abrasion to bottoms and 
sides of trains, and the sand-blasting of side 
windows caused by this disturbance, future 
trains will be designed to be the least disturbing 
to the roadway, the author announces. 

Streamliner operating costs are somewhat 
higher than those for conventional trains of 
comparable passenger capacity, Mr. Jabelmann 
contends. Steam-turbine-electric locomotives and 
new reciprocating steam locomotives are dis- 
cussed _ briefly. 


Detroit — Oct. 17 


Temperature Sensations in Automobile 
Bodies — Allen C. Staley, Chrysler Corp. 
OR winter comfort in automobiles from a 
temperature consideration, the following re- 
quirements should be met: 

1. Uniform temperature of the body air. 

2. Air to be distributed uniformly at low 
velocity. 

3. Admission of fresh air heated and in suf- 
ficient quantity to keep the dewpoint below the 
condensation level. 

4. Body surfaces to be insulated to reduce 
radiant-heat loss from occupants. 

5. Air leaks into body should be eliminated, 
fresh air coming in only through a heater and in 
controlled quantities. 

6. Glass temperatures should be raised to re- 
duce radiant-heat loss and condensation ten- 
dency. 

For summer operation specifications are sim- 
ilar except that: 

1. Air velocities may be increased consider- 
ably without discomfort. 

2. Fresh air must be cooled and dehumidified 
in sufhicient volume to keep the car interior 
fresh and free from odor. 

3. Body surfaces to be insulated to reduce 
radiant heat gain to occupants. 

4. Air leaks into body, and particularly from 
engine compartment, kept to a minimum to 
reduce heat. 

5. Glass surfaces should have some treatment 
to reduce the admission of radiant heat. 

For purposes of illustration the author com- 
putes the coefficients of heat transfer through a 
hypothetical body composed of glass, metal, in- 
sulation, carpets, head lining, rubber mats, 
acoustical sheets, and so on, neglecting sun effect. 
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